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Use the 


EDISON STORAGE 
BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 


certainty in mine production. 


mn 
Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mines Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 
Successful use has made 
the Edison the Standard 
Electric Mine Lamp of 
America. 


Ask for Bulletin 300- N 


The only storage 
battery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 


or elements. 


Use Edison Batteries 


Battery 
Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
Then you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 
reliable service, day in 
and day out. You can 
depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


New York Boston 


Seattle New Orleans 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


Chicago Detroit 


Pittsburgh 


San Francisco 
Kansas City 


Los Angeles 
Philadelphia 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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\ ’E have a letter from an Agent stating 
'Y that alarge buyer would not buy Red 
Edge Shovels because $500,000.00 had 


been spent advertising them. 


Our hat is off and we bow to the gentle- 
man. If our Advertising over these last 
four years has sounded like half a million 
dollars we certainly feel highly compli- 
mented. 

Of course we have had a simple, homely 
and, let us hope, truthful story to tell 
about a very simple tool, and that kind of 
material gets over well. We tried to select 
the mediums carefully, but we didn’t 
know that we had made $50,000.00 sound 
like ten times that sum. What does it 
matter anyway. We suppose the buyer 
thought we were spending too much and 
it might be reflected in the selling price 
of Shovels. Bosh—The amount we spend 
for Advertising divided into the million 
shovels or more we sell a year wouldn’t 
make enough per shovel to buy the glue 
to fasten the label on our Red Edge 
Shovels. 

Ordinary Shovels are made to fit easily 
into old established groves of distribution 
which haven’t any provisions for the 
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wage payer’s welfare and very little for 
the maker’s identity. We are making Red 
Edge Shovels for the employers of Shovel- 
ers—the wage payers and nobody else, and 
we are going to tell our story to them 
direct, frequently and sincerely and no 
compromise. 


Isn’t Advertising the greatest of all clari- 
fiers? Those who Advertise and deliver— 
stick. Those who fail their promise—quit. 
We advertise for business and to publish 
a high standard that makes it imperative 
for us to keep on. 

The only way we can show you is to have 
your orders to fill. There is a big stock at 
Wyoming—there are well rounded stocks 
in our distributing warehouses located 
centrally in all shovel using fields. 


THE WYOMING SHOVEL WORKS 
WYOMING, PENNA., U.S.A. 
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THE MAN WHO KNOWS 


Won’t have anything but leather belting in his 
1g g 

plant. He knows it costs less for every horse- 

power it carries. 


He knows that belting troubles would cost more— 
far more—than the saving to be made by substi- 
tuting something else for leather belting. 


The expensive, selected materials, long tanning 
method and careful workmanship put into Reli- 
ance Belting has but one purpose—to give the 
owner the most and best service for every dollar 
invested. 


For drives exposed to moisture or chemical fumes, 
we make Sea Lion Water Proof Leather Belting. 
Moisture will not part or separate it at the laps. 


Guaranty 


We guarantee Reliance and Sea Lion Belting 
against all defects in stock and construction 
and will repair or replace any belting found 
defective without charge and without con- 
troversy. 


Chicago Belting Company 
102 North Green Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


New York Los Angeles 

Cleveland San Francisco 
Rockford, Seattle, Wash. 
New Orleans Portland, Ore. 
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Rock Drill Steel 


Hollow and Solid 


Used Wherever the Best Is Needed 


IN ALL SIZES 


INTERNATIONAL HIGH SPEED STEEL COMPANY 


Works: Main Office: 
Rockaway, N. J. 99 Nassau Street, New York City 
REPRESENTATIVES: 


WLLL 


AND ALL SECTIONS 


Manufactured only by the 


Pacific Coast: Harron, Rickard & McCone, San Francisco, Cal. 

Northwest States: Western Machinery & Equipment Co., Spokane, Wash. 
British Columbia: E.G. Prior & Co. Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 

Copper Range: Wm. G. Phillips, Houghton, Mich. 

Eastern Canada: H.L. Usborne, Toronto, Can. 

New England States: Carroll Steel Co., Boston, Mass. 
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MINE SCALES 


We Manufacture From One to 


All Sizes of Heavy Scales 300-ton Capacity 


“The Standard” Scales are strictly high grade throughout, 
both in material and workmanship. During an experience 
of over a quarter of a century, we have installed scales for 
many of the largest mining, manufacturing and railroad 
companies of the country, as well as for the U.S. Government. 


Send to our nearest office today and ask for Catalogue No. 83 


THE STANDARD SCALE & SUPPLY CO. 


Pittsburgh New York Philadelphia Baltimore Chicago Cleveland 
1631 Liberty Ave. 145 Chambers St. 523 Arch St. 409N.Gay St. 161 N.May St. 1547 Columbus Road 


Phillips Patent 
Open Cap 
Wheel Truck 


HE economies that this Truck will effect 

are real and tangible. The wheels will 

not wear out internally and are guaran- 
teed in this respect: they seldom break, due to our process of annealing and the high quality 
of materials used; are thoroughly chilled, and when lubricated with fluid grease will run for six 
months to a year with our lubrication. This Truck is used at hundreds of Mines, two concerns 
each using over 10,000, while literally dozens of other companies have found it profitable to 
discard their old running gear in order to equip their cars with it exclusively. It will pay you to 
investigate this Truck. 


Write for full particulars 


Phillips Mine and Mill Supply Company 


Manufacturers of 


Mine Cars and Trucks—Gravity Screening Equipments—Lorry Wagons 
Phillips Automatic Cross-Over and Automatic Push-Back Car Dumps 


South Twenty-Third Street : Officeand Works : PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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400 Tons hauled in 14 hours 
against a 4% grade Without 


Recharging the Battery 


This performance shows what the Ironton Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive will do in an emergency. The record was 
made in a large Kentucky operation, where this 514 ton Type 
D Locomotive has displaced six mules and is gathering and 
hauling about 300 tons daily. The average tonnage delivered 
by the mules was about 200 tons. Average haul 800 feet. 


Ironton Locomotives are built in four types, and in weights 
ranging from 3 to 8 tons—and meet all practical mining 
conditions. 


Our Sales Engineers are prepared to tell you what per- 
formance [Ironton Locomotives will give in your mines. 


Write for full information and new catalog 


THE IRONTON ENGINE COMPANY, Ironton, Ohio 


Branch Offices—584 Union Arcade Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., Stock Exchange Bldg 
Gas & Electric Bidg., Denver, Colo., 1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., 2615 N. 4th St., Columbus, O., 
1108 Fayette National Bank Bldg., Lexington, Ky., Keiser-Geismer Engineering Co., Birmingham, Ala., Canadian 
Representative, Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., 105 Bond St., Toronto. 


Types 


, 314 N. 4th St., St Louis, Mo., 408 


RONTON 


STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVES 


a 
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AWARDED 


RUBBER COVERED WIRE 
INTERIOR WIRING 


ALL SIZES AND VOLTAGES {3 
Every coil examined and labeled under 
the direction of the underwriters’labora- 
tories. Ignition wire 
for autos, motor boats 
and aeroplanes. 

Send for booklet fully 
describing 


For elevators, 
dredges, lumbering, 
mining, oilwell 
drilling, suspension 
bridges,stump 
pulling, cranes, 
derrick, shovels, 
rigging and every 
other form of wire 
rope use. 

Ask for illus- 
trated catalogue. 


VE 


Read about wire 
rope usage in ils 
different require- 
ments in American 
Wire Rope News. 
Gladly sent free to 
anyone upon request. 


We present these 
wires as the result 
of many years of 
exhaustive research 
and test under serv- 
ice conditions, assur- 
ing the greatest effi- 
ciency over the long- 


est period of usage. Supreme Award 
Thespecifications of of Merit 

this wire are adequate 

for the most extreme Made by 


requirements of in- 
door use in high-class 


structures as wellas American Steel & Wire Company 


for the most exacting 


kl Chicago New York Cleveland 
t 
Pittsburgh Worcester Denver 


H. Channon Company 


MINING SUPPLIES 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Filter Cloths Brattice Cloth 
Machinery Belting, Packing and Hose 
Contractors Equipment Tents 


Heavy Hardware Manufactured Canvas Goods 
Manila and Wire Rope Twines and Cordage 
Machinists Supplies Engineers Supplies 
Mechanical Rubber Goods Mill Supplies 
GRIPWELL AUTO TIRES 
Unexcelled Service Dependable Merchandise 
New Catalog now ready. Send for your copy 
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Core Drilling 


H. R. AMELING 
PROSPECTING 
COMPANY 


DIAMOND DRILL CONTRACTORS 


Boatmen’s Bank Building 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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CRUSHING ROLLS 


The “XX” rolls are the most recent design, built for heavy spring 
pressure exerted in a 
straight line through 
the center of the roll, 
thereby reducing the 
working stresses on 
the frame. 

We manufacture crush- 
ing rolls of several types— 
the spring pressure rang- 
ing from 4,500 to 20,000 
pounds per lineal inch of 
; face according to size and 
Style “XX” Straight Line Roll type. 


Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


100% 
EFFICIENT 


PRODUCES RESULTS. STANDS THE WEAR AND TEAR OF HARD USAGE. 


Made in three brands of the finest quality cotton duck properly treated to render it flame, water 

and mildew proof. 

1. The Red Diamond Everlastic Brand is guaranteed to be thoroughly flame- proof, mildew-proof and water-proof. 
It is heavy coated with an absolutely non-porous and water-tight compound that resists hard wear. 

2. The Red Diamond Brand is guaranteed flame and mildew-proof but is not water-proofed. 

3. The Everlastic Brand is guaranteed to be non-porous, water and mildew-proof but is not strictly flame-proof. 
It is heavy coated and withstands the hardest wear. 

In order that your plant may continue operation during the period of readjustment it is 

imperative that your equipment be of the best. Goodin, Reid Brattice has proved its efficiency 

SERVICE, PLUS SATISFACTION, DEPENDABILITY, DURABILITY 


Allow us to send you samples 


GOODIN, REID & COMPANY, CINCINNATI 


41 Union Square West, New York, N. Y. 987 Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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Novo 
Type U Pump 


Auxiliary Mine Power 


Novo supplies it for a variety of 
needs — pumping, hoisting, air com- 
pressing, the operation of ventilators 
up to 15 H. P. : 

Reliable, constant water supply is 
assured by Novo Pumping Outfits, 
easy to operate because simple in con- 
struction. 

Novo Type U Pumping Outfit, com- 
pact and portable, is a double-acting 
force pump, good for pressures up to 
500 pounds. Maximum head, 1150 feet. 

An outside-packed pump for varying 
high pressures, Novo Triplex Pumping 
Outfit will furnish capacity up to 125 
gallons per minute. 

Hoisting and Air Compressor Outfits 
are made in a wide variety of types 
and sizes. 

Every Novo Outfit is equipped with 
the Novo Engine—known to power- 
: users the country over for Reliability 
and Economy. 


Furnished to operate as efficiently 
with kerosene or natural gas as with 
gasoline. 


Write for full information. 


Nove ENGINE Co. 
Clarence E. Bement. Vice-Pres. & Gen. Mgr 
929 Porter Street Lansing, Mich. 
New York Office: 1617 Woolworth Bldg. 
Chicago Office: 800 Old Colony Bldg. 
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For Made in 
Handling Single 
Cars and 

Any Double 
Place Drum 


5-Horsepower Electric Hoist. 

Specially adapted for use in and about the mines. 

We also manufacture electrically operated Rock Drills, Coal Punchers, 
and Gathering Pumps. 

Full information furnished on request. 


THE PNEUMELECTRIC MACHINE COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


ROBT. HOLMES & BROS., Inc. 


Successors to DANVILLE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
Corner North and Hazel Streets, Danville, Ill. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Danville Hoisting and Haulage Engines, both Light and Heavy Duty Type, first and second motion. 


Halbert’s Patent Self Dumping Cages. Holmes’ Patent Weigh Hopper. 
Plain Cages. Holmes’ Automatic Car Lifts for mine bottoms. 
Holmes’ Shaker Screen. Iron, Bronze and Brass Castings of all description. 
Holmes’ Telescoping End Loader. Heavy Iron and Steel Forgings. 


All kinds of Plate Metal Work, particularly for coal mines. 
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General Office C 
Oo 


electricity 


General? 


“In the anthracite fields of Pennsylvania, it is esti- 
mated that a production of 90,000,000 tons of coal 
represents at least 9,000,000 tons of coal burned to 
produce power for this tonnage output. Central 
station electrification in this field would mean a sav- 
ing of approximately 8,000,000 tons as now required 
in the production of energy for mining.”—Jncreas- 
ing Coal Mine Efficiency, Coal Age, Nov. 7, 1918, 
by the Chief of Power & Light Section, United States 
Fuel Administration, Washington, D. C. 


Electric 
z any Schenectady, N.Y. 
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To Our Members: 


THE ADVERTISERS 


in The Mining Congress Journal are distinctly 


a part of the organization of The American 
Mining Congress. 


THE SUCCESS 


lat 


| of each of these advertisers depends, in a measure, 
| upon the prosperity of the mining industry; and 


the prosperity of the mining industry in turn, ina 
measure depends upon the results obtained by the 
work of your organization—The American Min- | 
ing Congress. 


REALIZING 


the great part being played by The American 
Mining Congress in the creation of better condi- 
tions which will enable the expansion of the mining 
industry, these Advertisers are giving their assist- 
ance in carrying on the work, by using space 
in your Journal. 


YOU can reciprocate by giving them a chance | 
to fill your needs for machinery and supplies, and | a 


by placing your orders with them when you can 
consistently do so. 


WE bespeak your cooperation. 
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The 
“TroncladeExide” 
Battery 


FOR MINE LOCOMOTIVES 


There are two separate and distinct characteristics of a storage 
battery and upon which its selection for use on the Mine Locomo- 


tive must be based. 


One is power--the other Durability. 


Both are essential if anything approaching truly successful opera- 
tion of the Mine Locomotive is to be attained. In 


The Battery 


Both these characteristics are provided for---they are built in. 


There is nothing experimental in the 
‘*fronclad=Exide’’ It has stood the 
test of actual service for many years 
in some of the largest and most pro- 
ductive mines in the country. Wher- 
ever the is used, 
greater haulage, reduced haulage costs 
and general speeding up of labor is 
the rule---not the exception. The 
special positive plate construction, 


patented cell cover and non-flooding 
filling plug are a few of the exclusive 
**fronclad=Exide’’ features which ren- 
der it easy to care for and maintain 
at a minimum of cost. 

Our nearest sales office will explain 
what the ‘‘fronclad=Exide’’ Battery 
has accomplished for others and what 
it will accomplish for you. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


1888 PHILADELPHIA 1918 


PITTSBURGH SAN FRANCISCO CLEVELAND ROCHESTER BOSTON 
DETROIT ATLANTA DENVER WASHINGTON NEW YORK 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS TORONTO 
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BUT THE MAN-MARKET—That’s not so simple. 


For Conservation of Men 


MACHINERY CAN BE BOUGHT—It’s a matter of price and delivery. 


And it’s getting worse. 


will enable you to utilize elsewhere some of those husky fellows who now perform the 
numerous operations of handling your mine cars and dumping your coal or ore. 


Illustration shows two-car 
dump in shaft mine. Bulletin 
170-M_ gives further facts and 
details. Write for it. 


Wood Equipment Co. 
McCormick Building, CHICAGO 


New York: Architects Bldg. 
Pittsburgh: Union Bank Bldg. 
Knoxville: Holston Bank Bldg. 
Denver: 1707 Franklin St. 


We offer you improvements and 

protection under Ramsay, Wood, 

Claghorn other patents. 


THE CHURN DRILL IN MINING OPERATIONS 


a 


Prospecting for Coal in the Anthracite Regions 


handles a wide range of conditions. For the past 
twenty-five years Cyclone Drills, equipped with 
Cable and Hollow Rod tools, have been used for: 


—prospecting for minerals such as coal, 
iron, low-grade copper, lead and zinc. 
—drilling blast holes for mining ore by the 

quarry or open-cut method. 

—drilling blast holes for stripping the over- 
burden from the ore-bearing deposits. 
—drilling holes into mines and shafts for 

ventilation purposes, for the introduc- 
tion of electric, air and steam lines, and for 
pumping water out of the flooded areas. 
—and for many special conditions where 
other equipment had failed. 
Cyclone Drills are built in traction and 
non-traction styles with gasoline, steam 
or electric power. 


A postal to us will bring you literature and our Data Sheet 
No. 5, which will make it possible for us to help you. 


THE SANDERSON-CYCLONE DRILL CO. 
ORRVILLE, OHIO 
EASTERN AND EXPORT OFFICE: 30 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, K. Y. 
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When Selecting 
Electrical Lquipment 
For Mine Mill or Smelter 


Remember— 


that no company has given greater, 
or more careful consideration to 


Mining Applications than Westing- 
house, and 


that many years’ experience in this 
field has produced a line of elec- 
trical equipment specially adapted 
to mining service. 

Westinghouse Mine Equipment is 
unexcelled in either reliability or 
efficiency. Thousands of installa- 


tions stand as a justification of 
this claim. 


Westinghouse Elec. &Mfg.Co. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Safe Riding Is Assured in 


The Goodman Articulated Storage Battery Locomotive 


for both motorman and trip rider. Illustration shows the 
cab in one end. Another cab of same size is in opposite 
end. This one feature—neglected in other designs— 
assures the safety and comfort of your employes and 
speeds haulage work. Every detail 
of the Goodman Articulated Loco- 
motive is worked out just as care- 
fully. Write for Bulletin 522-M 
showing how this locomotive makes 
for economy and satisfaction in use. 


GOODMAN MFG. CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 


New York Charleston, W. Va. St. Louis 
Pittsburgh Birmingham Denver 
Cincinnati 7 Seattle 


151.7 Per Cent | 


Reports on nearly 100 VULCAN Locomotives showed an average 
performance of 151.7% of their rated pulling power. 


These locomotives had been in service from six months to tw elve 
years and ranged in size from 6x 10 to 19x 26 cylinders 
and in weight from 9 to 65 tons. A typical VULCAN 
RECORD. 


Vulcan Iron Works 


1736 Main Street 


=> 
IS; 
: 
% A Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 
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Louder and More 


Distinctive—Quicker to Reach 
and Easier to Operate—More 


Economical to Maintain 


he weird penetrating .screech of the 
Federal Electric Siren is unmistakably 
a better signal than the even, monotonous 
tone of the steam whistle. The swelling 
and wavering notes of the Federal are 
more distinctive than those of any other 
signal, its maintenance cost of only $2.00 
a year is lower, and its push button control 
at any point in office or factory secures a 
quicker response. 


Big firms like Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Ten- 
nessee Coal and Iron omeeny. Artesian Stone & 


Lime Company, Philadelphia & Reading Coal and ‘Ss 
Iron Company, and hundreds of others, use the Fed- * So 
eral Electric Siren. It's the 100% signal. 
ade in several sizes—outside long distance 
to those for indoor use. Send 
coupon today. & 
4 
ederal Sign System (Electr 
gn oy eciric 7 
4 
SIREN DEPARTMENT 
Lake and Desplaines Streets, Chicago 
‘ NY 
Branches in All Large Cities 2 MSS ae 
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ROEBLING 


WIRE ROPE 


THE STANDARD WIRE ROPE 


FOR MINING 


“Over seventy- five years’ experience in 
the making of wire rope” 


John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 


TRENTON, N. J. 


Mine Ropes 


OF QUALITY 
for 


HOISTING, HAULAGE orSLOPE, 


also 


PATENT “KILINDO” 
NON-ROTATING 


Wire Rope 
FOR SHAFT SINKING. 
Sole Makers 
MONARCH PATENT 
MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Adaptable to any System 
Haulage. Absolutely Safe 


Macomber & Whyte 
Rope Co. 
RACINE AVENUE 
KENOSHA, WISC. 


HAZARD 
WIRE ROPE 


INSULATED 
WIRES «2 CABLES 


HAZARD MFG CO 


WILKES-BARRE PA 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
533 CANAL STREET IstNAT'LBANK 6&£€2 W ADAMS 8ST 
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Developing a National Asset 
Te LIFE of our Nation is largely sustained by 


the commerce that moves over our rivers, 

canals and lakes, and which passes through our 
great harbors to and from all parts of the world. 
The harbors of the United States—on the Atlantic 
and Pacific coasts and on the shores of the Great 
Lakes—are unequalled in size and depth of water by 
those of any other country. Our principal rivers and 
canals have a total lengh of over forty-nine thousand 
miles. 
Through these harbors and waterways, yearly, come 
and go millions of tons of food stuffs, coal, manufac- 
tured articles and raw materials. They are as neces- 
sary to our life as are the railroads and highways— 
and like the railroads and highways—they owe their 
development and maintenance, in a !arge measure, to 
the power of explosives. Many a river channel has 


been deepened, many a dangerous reef has been 
blasted away and many hundreds of miles of canals 
have been dug with the help of Hercules Dynamites 
and Blasting Gelatins. 

The development of harbors and internal waterways 
is but one of the many methods by which the products 
made in the great plants of the Hercules Powder Co. 
are helping to increase the natural assets of our Nation. 


HERCULES POWDER CO, 


Chicago St. Louis New York 
Pittsburgh. Kan. Denver Hazleton. Pa. 
San Francisco Salt Lake City Joplin 
Chattanooga Pittsburgh, Pa. Wilmington, Del. 
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Your Unpaid Dollars 


What They Saved cAmerica 


i be IS a real American village. It 
is 20 miles west of the Missis- 
sippi River; its population — about 
2600. 

It gave its sons to war with an 
open hand and a glad heart. 

Then— 

The richest man in the village 
aged ten years in ten days. His 
only son lay dead in France. 

The village butcher boy—born in 
Ireland—smiled for the last time 
in France. He died fighting for 
America. 

The village Beau Brummel won 
the Croix de Guerre and lost his 
sight. 

One family sent three sons and 
lost two. 

Gas claimed a mere school boy 
of 19 years. 

The realities of this village are the 
“‘might-have-beens”’ of all America. 
But, thank God, America as a 
whole never really felt the hand 
of war—as England felt it, as 
France felt it, as our neighbor 


across the border, Canada. felt it. 
And why? 


Because your dollars stopped the 
war. Your dollars made possible 
those tremendous preparations for 
a long war which resulted in a 
short war. Your dollars bought such 
an array of tanks and trucks, guns 
and gas, bayonets and bombs, 
planes and pontoons, shot and shell, 
that Germany wilted—a year ahead 
of schedule. 

Half a million American boys 
were saved. 

The dollars that did it are still 
in your pocket. 

For America prepared on Faith. 
She knew that true Americans held 
their dollars cheaper than their 
sons. She knew that American 
thrift would gladly take the place 
of American blood. 

America now asks you for those 
unpaid dollars. 


Let your heart say how thankful 
you are that half a million American 
sons were saved. 


Victory Liberty Loan 


Space contributed by 


Mining Congress Journal 


Prepared by American Associatiou of Advertising Agencies cooperating 


with United States Treasury Department 
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GERMANY SURRENDERS! 
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THOUSAND INHABITANTS 


UPPOSE that every man, woman and child in 
Sharon, Pa., for example—suddenly stopped their 
everyday occupations and started making rubber goods 
—and you will get a faint idea of the stupendous 
magnitude of the great Goodrich Rubber Factories. 


Sixty-three buildings—a city in itself—with its own 
post-office, restaurants, physicians and fire and police 
protection. All operating with one fixed idea— 
“QUALITY FIRST.” No less could have perfected 
this organization—made it more enduring than the 
very steel that supports its mammoth bulk. 


Look over the products listed at the right, recognized 
as the best of their kind all over the world. They 
represent 50 years Rubber Experience. 


Our experts are at your service. They will study 
your individual mechanical: needs as conscientiously 
as if the business were their own. Take advantage 
of this service. 


THE B.F.GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


The City of Goodrich—-AKRON, OHIO 


“COMMANDER” 
Transmission Belts 


“LONGLIFE” 
Conveyor Belts 


“MARATHON” 
High Speed Belts 


“COMMANDER” 
Pneumatic Hose, 
Steam, Suction, 
Water, Mill, Boiler 
Washout, Oil, Acid 
and Chemical Hose 


“WHITE KING” 
Fire Hose 


Gaskets, Tubing and 
Mechanical Rubber 
Goods of all kinds 

Wires and Cables 

Boots and Shoes 

Tires for automobiles, 


bicycles, motor 
trucks and airplanes 


OR! Clr 


MELCHANMLAL AHUEEEFR 


the City of GOODRICH; 
Oo. 
TF / 
& 
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United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 


12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & BM Brands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & MA Brands 


Pig ~—s International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 


Highest Grade and Purity 


Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 


BUILDI | | tecenma co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers 


FROGSSWITCHES 


| mim 
7 
INDUSTRY NEEDS ¢ 
Crossovers,Crossings, Stands, r 
METALS & COAL Portable Track, Rail Braces 
and Track Material of every 
REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE 


EXPENSE BY USING description 


DEWCO ELECTRIC HOISTS at 


DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS 
DENVER, COLO. Prompt Shipments Write Us 
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Atlas Explosives 


are daily bringing down a large percent- 
age of the iron, copper, zinc, lead and 
other ores mined in America. 


In mines and quarries of every kind, the 
Powder men of the ATLAS Service 
© Division have been able to reduce blast- 
| ing costs and—by breaking the material 
right —have also reduced labor costs. 
Engineers and others confronted with 
blasting problems are invited to avail 
themselves of our Service Division’s 
wide experience. 
Men of long training will freely aid you in 
selecting the right explosive for your par- 4 
ticular purpose and will help you to get 4 
“the most efficient and most economical | 
results. It isa pleasure for us to do this. 


Address our home office or the nearest 
of our branch offices. 
ATLAS POWDER CoO., Wanington, Del. 


Branch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, Ala. 
Chicago; Des Moines, Ia.; Houghton, Mich. Joplin Mo : 
Kansas City; Knoxville; McAlester, Okla. ; Nash 
ville; New Orleans; New York; Philadelphia; Pittsburg, Kans. ; 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ; Pottsville, Pa. ; St. Louis; Wilkes-Barre. 
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THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 


THE MINING INDUSTRY 
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DY PONT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES 


all 


wy 


STICK 


ord to the New Mine Boss 


OUR predecessor used Du Pont Dynamite because he 

knew he could depend upon its satisfactory performance. 

Other dynamites might accomplish as much, but the 
experienced miner realized that Du Pont Explosives would 
give satisfaccion every time. 


Therefore, in your new responsibilities it is best to ‘‘let well- 
enough alone’’—let Du Pont do the experimenting. If it were 
possible to produce better explosives Du Pont would do it. 
Select the proper grade of Du Pont explosive for your work 
and then STICK TO IT. 


Our High Explosives Catalog is a valuable text-book. Write 
for a free copy to Advertising Division, 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Powder Makers Since 1802 Wilmington, Delaware 
The Principal Du Pont Products Are: 


T° STICK TO 


Explosives: Industrial, Agricultural and Sporting. Chemicals: Pyroxylin Solutions, Ethers, 
Bronzing Liquids, Coal Tar Distillates, Commercial Acids, Alums, Lithopone, etc. Leather 
Substitutes: Fabrikoid, Rayntite Top Material, Fairfield Rubber Cloth. Pyroxylin Plastics: 
Transparent. ~~ and Ivory Py-ra-lin. Also 'Py- -ra-lin Specialties. Cleanable Collars and 
Cuffs. Paints. hes, Pigments and Colors in Oil, Stains and Fillers, Lacquers and 
Enamels for Vadastrial and floms Uses. Dyestuffs: Dyes, Dye Bases and Intermediates. 


Plants, Warehouses and Sales Offices in principal business centers. 
For information address: Advertising Division, Du Pont Co., Wilmington, Del. 
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are designed to stand the 


hardest kind of service— 


whether operating in enclosed 


structures or exposed to the ex- 


tremes of weather. 


They are made up of a number of 
“S-A” Unit Carriers and a belt, and 


are so standardized that any belt con- 


veying requirement can be met without 


special work. This means that not only 
will the first cost be moderate, but that the 
equipment can be repaired or extended with- 


out long delays and big expense. 


The extra heavy construction and the ideally 


‘ubricated smooth running bearings insure economy 


and efficiency in operation. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Aurora, Illinois 


Conveying, Screening, Transmission Machinery 


The “‘S-A”’ Unit Carrier 
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Vor. 5, No. 3 


WASHINGTON 


Aprit, 1919 


THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL 


Official Organ of the American Mining Congress 


RAILROAD COAL PRICES 


The one fact about which there is no 
dispute in connection with coal is that 
in a mine the cost of production of any 
ton is equal to the cost of production of 
every other ton; that is, the cost must 
be averaged over the entire production 
to arrive at the cost of production of 
any one ton or of the average ton. That 
is to say, the miner does not, at the be- 
ginning of the day, say: “We are work- 
ing today on the fulfillment of railroad 
contracts and, therefore, we must charge 
a certain wage.” The next day, the 
miner does not say: “We are working 
now on the production of ordinary steam 
or gas coal and, therefore, we must ask 
and expect to get another wage.” Neither 
does the miner say: “Today we are work- 
ing on the production of domestic coal 
and, therefore, since it sells at a higher 
price, we are entitled to a higher pay.” 
On the contrary, the miner says: “I am 
working on the production of coal. I get 
so much per ton regardless of the class 
of trade to which the operator sells that 
coal and regardless of any use that is 
made of that coal. It takes the same 
amount of labor to produce railroad coal 
or steam coal or domestic coal. 1 am 
being paid for my labor. I expect, there- 
fore, to get paid for my labor at the rate 
of wages stipulated in the agreement.” 

Certainly, it is true that the cost as 
expressed by machinery and supplies is 
the same regardless of the kind of coal 
that is being produced or the use to 
which it is put. 

If the labor cost is the same on all 
coal, and if the machinery and supply 


cost is the same, and if the overhead and 
selling expense is the same, then it must 
remain true that the cost of producing 
coal is the same regardless of the use to 
which it is put or the price at which it 
is sold. The upshot of the matter is that 
it costs as much to produce railroad coal 
as it does to produce domestic coal. 
About that subject there can be no pos- 
sible dispute. 

However, the railroads of the United 
States have insisted for years that they 
should get a preferential price on coal. 
Curiously enough, now that the railroads 
are controlled by the Government of the 
United States and now that the Govern- 
ment is the buyer, it is insisting that it 
shall be given a prefential price on coal. 
Incidentally, the preferential price de- 
manded is one which does not return to 
the operator his cost of production on 
the railroad coal. 

It is interesting to follow that propo- 
sition through. The railroads of the 
United States use a third of the total 
production of coal of the United States. 
Therefore, if railroad coal is sold for 
less than cost of production, this means 
that the operator must run a third of the 
time at a loss or produce a third of his 
total tonnage at a loss. At any rate, it 
means that he must build his business on 
the assumption of a loss on a third of 
his tonnage. It is impossible to suppose 
that a business concern can-continue in 
existence for any length of time with an 
assured loss on its books. Therefore, it 
is fair to assume that this loss and some 
profit to the operator must be made up 
in some way. 
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When it comes to a point of making 
up that loss, there are only two direc- 
tions in which the operator can recover. 
He can charge all of that loss against 
the general steam and domestic business 
or he can charge it entirely against the 
domestic coal output. 

In view of the fact that prices which 
the railroads pay become, automatically, 
the prices which the steam users pay, 
or at least a guide to those prices, this 
system means that the loss on the rail- 
roads’ tonnage and on the steam ton- 
nage is automatically transferred as a 
burden upon the domestic users of coal. 

In plain English, this means. that the 
householder pays more than he should 
because the railroads pay less than they 
should. Or, to put it another way, it 
means that the householder is com- 
pelled by this arrangement to pay his 
own fuel bill plus a part of the fuel bill 
which should be paid by the railroads. 

Under the Government ownership of 
railways and under the plan of the pur- 
chasing department of the United States 
Government, this means that the pres- 
ent administration is consciously taking 
the position that it will buy coal for the 
railroads at less than cost of production 
and then compel the householders to 
make good the deficit to the mine 
operators. 

In opposition to this theory, the oper- 
ators have taken the position that every 
tub must stand on its own bottom and 
that the railroads must pay at least cost 
of production in order that the house- 
holders may not pay an unduly high 
price for their fuel. 

If the railways were still under pri- 
vate ownership and direction, the insist- 
ence upon such a purchasing policy 
might not be considered unusual. Every 
business man is naturally expected to 
buy his supplies at as low a price as he 
can get. But, to say the least, it is 
amazing to find the Government pursu- 
ing in behalf of a Government-owned 
industry a policy which discriminates in 
its favor as against the big bulk of cus- 
tomers of such an important industry as 
coal. 


READJUSTMENT (?) 


With the steel industry agreeing to a 
readjustment of the price schedules in 
order that the building trades may begin 
to move and many thousands of idle or 
half idle men be furnished employment— 
and with certain of the labor organiza- 
tions announcing a determination to in- 
crease labor cost and shorten producing 
hours, the United States is watching the 
beginning of a struggle which may lead 
to the final working out of the post-war 
problems in a most unexpected manner. 

Labor itself usually finds great satis- 
faction in holding out to public view all 
of the sins of omission or commission 
of “Big Business” as a horrible example 
of what would happen if “the money 
power” of the country should suddenly 
assume control of business and politics. 
Just how labor, speaking collectively, can 
explain the attitude of certain of its 
leaders at this time will be interesting 
to know. The nation has been—is still— 
at war. While actual fighting was going 
on the men at the helm allowed nothing 
—even extraordinary demands of la- 
bor—to stand in the way of successful 
war-making. The war, technically 
speaking, is not over, but already the 
war-weary peoples, including our own, 
are hectically trying to get back to nor- 
mal or to a semblance of normal in com- 
merce and social life. 

We call it a period of “readjustment,” 
and we theorize upon how best to turn 
back to the old ways—which all of us 
realize is quite impossible. When war 
began the nation strained every nerve to 
bring itself up to the highest point of 
efficiency. Everything began to climb 
together. Not one element of human 
life remained at a standstill. Every day 
the strange line moved upward one step. 
It was natural, inevitable. Simul- 
taneously the Federal Government 
started the producing machinery of the 
country toward higher speed. Every man 
and industry was urged to the utmost: 
If it was a manufacturer he was soon 
putting in every cent of unused surplus 
in adding to his production. If he was 
a mine owner he was—if his mine rep- 
resented war needs—spending his own 
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and other’s money opening up every 
pound of material that could be found. 
Idle money came out of hiding places 
and even conservative bankers urged 
their clients to get under the Govern- 
ment to establish an impregnable nation 
and destroy the Hun menace. 

Many lines of necessities were ad- 
vanced in price because of extra demand. 
Labor began to demand more money on 
account of the cost of living. Increased 
wages forced all prices upward. Even 
public service cost more and soon the 
laboring man and the millionaire got 
used to paying the extra toll. 

And labor! Did it move with the pro- 
cession? Well, perhaps not in isolated 
cases, but there seemed to an observant 
man to be a most unchecked epidemic of 
“getting ours” in the shipyards where 
the men were riveting ships to carry 
food and soldiers to France and where 
thousands of poor fellows patriotically 
starved themselves upon a meager ten 
to thirty dollars per diem. It wasn’t the 
shipyards alone. It was not alone in the 
government managed plants nor on the 
railroads (where it was openly boasted 
by thousands that they liked the govern- 
ment management because they were 
for the first time getting a just share of 
the “big profits’). Everybody was 
doing it. 

There is a man still living—a valued 
government employe—who owned some 
houses and lots in Washington. His 
business saneness is still questioned by 
respected friends because he refused to 
advance his rents 100 per cent, as did his 
neighbors. And it was so that the men 
who didn’t get “in” on the going game 
were looked upon as strange characters. 

Did Labor fail to take advantage of 
the “going up” idea? Not that any ob- 
servant persons could notice. 

And yet, only in extreme cases could 
the severest critic charge profiteering of 
an illegitimate character. It was the ten- 
dency, and therefore excusable. 

But—today it is different. The entire 
line of industries stands upon the high- 
est step of the ascent. Does anyone want 
everything to remain there? Can com- 
merce resume and competition assume 


its place in the establishment of domestic 
and international business? If not, can 
any one commodity start down the de- 
scent alone? 

Can Labor remain at the top and arb:- 
trarily refuse to move with the other 
commodities to the next lower step-— 
and the next? 

Can Capital afford to meet all of the 
losses to be sustained? Does Labor in- 
tend that it should? Will Capital con- 
tinue to carry the burden if Business 
finds itself minus the profit which is its 
due in ordinary times? If Business 
withdraws Capital, and Industry ceases 
to fight for a resumption of Commerce, 
who will pay Labor? If Labor is idle, 
what then? 

There have probably been many men 
in business, large and small, who have 
treated Labor inconsiderately. We admit 
there have been many, but shall Labor 
be excused for trying at this hour of na- 
tional peril to exact more than its due? 
Might it not be well for Mr. Gompers, 
instead of academically discussing the 
downfall of the Bolsheviki, to retrace 
his steps and say to Business: “Labor 
will never again be oppressed to mini- 
mum wages, but Labor holds our na- 
tional interest as paramount—hence, 
Labor and Capital—Industry—will step 
down the scale on the level. We will go 
as far as Industry will go. We will meet 
every condition necessary to putting the 
United States once more upon a solid 
footing.” 

Good logic, isn’t it? And good busi- 
ness, too, and in the final analysis that 
is the one way in which America can 
readjust herself to post-war conditions. 


WHICH WAY, PLEASE? 

The interesting experiment of the 
United States Government today is put 
out under the label of the Redfield plan. 
The interesting thing about this is that 
it isn’t the Redfield plan at all, but a 
Department of Labor plan promulgated 
through the Department of Commerce 
in order to allay any suspicion which 
might attach, naturally, to a labor pro- 
gram which has as its principal objec- 
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tive the security of wage contracts until 
peace is signed. 

The essence of the so-called Redfield 
plan is about as follows: Prices have 
gone up as the result of the war. Wages 
of labor have also gone up as the result 
of the war. Ultimately, both must come 
down as the result of a return to peace. 
The question is: 

“Which shall come down first?” 

The business man is disposed to say 
that he cannot bring his price down un- 
til the cost of labor has come down, be- 
cause, otherwise, he would lose money 
for the benefit of labor. Therefore, the 
labor price should come down first and 
the commodity price can come down as 
a result of a reduction of labor. Labor 
is disposed to say that it cannot accept 
a lower wage when it has to pay high 
prices for its commodities. To do that 
would be to reduce the compensation cf 
labor below the point where he could 
meet his living expenses. 

The Redfield plan presupposes that 
the producer shall go without a fixed 
profit or, perhaps, any profit at all for a 
period by a reduction of prices to a cer- 
tain level. That will, automatically, 
bring down commodity prices in the 
United States and will, automatically, 
supply the reason why, ultimately, labor 
should accept a lower compensation. It 
is that program to which business in the 
United States is expected to subscribe. 

The situation which presents itself is 
about as follows: As a result of the war, 
labor and commodity prices are stand- 
ing together on the fourth floor of a 
building. Everyone realizes that they 
must come down to ground level. The 
question is as to whether they shall both 
jump together; whether one shall jump 
first and allow the other to jump down 
upon him; or whether, as a possible al- 
ternative, an elevator shall be built by 
the Government to allow both to be let 
down together. The mere suggestion of 
building an elevator—a lift, as the Eng- 
lish call it—raises the possibility that it 
can do two things with equal facility. 
It can lift something down. It may also 
lift something the other way. 

The possibilities are interesting. The 
business man may say that since the 


Government has gone into the lifting 
business, it may just as well lift his 
prices above the fourth floor as to lift 
them down to the first. Labor is cer- 
tainly demanding that it shall start 
at the fourth floor and lift their wages 
to at least the fifth floor while dropping 
commodity prices down to the first or 
second floor. 

The middle-class people—those who 
work on salaries, professional men, etc.—- 
are disposed to say that if this elevator 
is built, the shaft shall not continue above 
the fourth floor. But, it is disposed to 
insist that if the Government is going 
to operate this elevator, it shall load both 
labor and commodity prices on at the 
same time and lower them gradually, 
first to the third, then to the second and, 
finally, to the first floor. 

The point of view of the middle class 
is essentially sound. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to see how this ambition is going 
to be carried into effect. Labor is or- 
ganized and the business men are organ- 
ized and both can express themselves in 
unit fashion. The middle class, however, 
is not organized and has no adequate ex- 
pression therefore in unit fashion. Its 
particular point of view is not very 
clearly recognized in the various con- 
ferences which are being held in Wash- 
ington. 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


Under this head in the March issue, 
THE Mininc Concress JourNAL told 
the story of the efforts of the Mining 
Congress to assist the War Department 
in securing positions for returning sol- 
diers and gave interesting instances of 
the fine spirit exhibited by many em- 
ployers. 

A few days ago the Mining Congress 
received from the General Petroleum 
Corporation of San Francisco a copy of 
an executive order issued by Capt. John 
Barneson, president of the corporation, 
to all of the departmental and field offi- 
cers of that organization, and which is 
reprinted here as a fine indication of the 
spirit dominating the successful business 
organizations of the country at the pres- 
ent time. 
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Captain Barneson has for years been 
an active member of the American Min- 
ing Congress and has served two terms 
as a director of the organization. There 
are few more successful business men 
than Captain Barneson and few more 
successful business organizations than 
the General Petroleum Corporation, and 
it may be that the keynote of the success 
is found in the communication quoted 
below : 


“TO ALL HEADS OF DEPARTMENTS OF THE 
GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 


“Owing to the sudden changes which 
have been brought about by the termina- 
tion of the war, and the fact that these 
changes may bring some doubt into the 
minds of some of our employes as to 
their future, we desire you to notify all 
in your department, by posting a copy 
of this letter in a conspicuous place, so 
that same may attract the attention of 
all employes : 

“1. That there will be no reduction 
by the company in the present scale of 
wages for a period of at least two years 
from this date. 

“2. That all employes of the com- 
pany who left to join the colors will be 
reemployed upon their return if they so 
desire. 

“3. That present employes “who have 
taken the places of those who left to 
join the colors and who perform their 
duties to the satisfaction of their depart- 
ment heads, will be continued in the 
company’s service. 

“JoHN BARNESON, President.” 


The Mining Congress has been in re- 
ceipt of many letters showing the fine 
“American spirit” of its mining men, and 
among them none is finer than the spirit 
of the iron men in the Lake Superior 
district. Practically every company in 
the district has taken back its soldier em- 
ployes, and one company sent out a let- 
ter to some 296 employes who entered 
the service offering them their jobs upon 
their return. A good many of the com- 
panies have had sufficient new work 
going on to be able to take care of their 
returning soldiers, but others not so for- 
tunate, who have taken on the returning 
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soldiers, have at the same time been 
forced to drop other employes. The 
operators of the Lake Superior district 
are generally hopeful that conditions will 
rapidly readjust themselves so that the 
mines can be operated profitably and give 
employment to all these men. 


TOO SCIENTIFIC 

The announcement of the War Min- 
erals Relief Commission to the effect 
that no claims or parts of claims for re- 
lief under the recently passed bill are to 
be paid until the last claim is in, and 
the commission can estimate how far the 
$8,500,000 will go toward settlement, re- 
minds us of the incident in the surgery 
class. The professor set the mental stage 
and pictured a serious accident in which 
the victim was badly lacerated and bleed- 
ing to death from an opened artery. He 
figuratively called one of the students to 
minister to the victim, and after describ- 
ing the wound quite minutely he startled 
the young man by calling him to his feet 
and demanding, “Quickly now, Smith, 
what are you doing for your patient?” 

Smith, anxious to appear quite pro- 
ficient in scientific terms and professional 
practice proceeded to describe his 
emergency treatment, deliberately ex- 
plaining each process. As he concluded 
he looked pleased with himself as he 
asked: “Was I right, doctor?” 

“Quite right, Smith!” said the pro- 
fessor. “Quite right, except that your 
work was futile. Your patient has been 
dead ten minutes.” 


THE MONKEY-WRENCH 

Somebody is always ready to throw 
a wrench into the machinery. 

No one in particular has any respect 
for a community which encourages fake 
promotions. A business man, whether 
he be a banker who embezzles the funds 
entrusted to his care, or a man who sells 
worthless stocks, or just a plain, old- 
fashioned footpad, is usually reachable 
through the laws of his state which were 
adopted in the wisdom of the state leg- 
islature, and usually suited to local con- 
ditions as they appear to the lawmakers. 
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Since the spirit of bureaucracy began 
to run rampant in Washington, official 
Washington has seemed to be delving 
into every line of private, corporate and 
public enterprise. There developed a 
sort of disease, which, for a time at 
least, appeared to have gotten’ beyond 
the control of the doctors. One of the 
results of this epidemic has been the ef- 
fort of groups of men who were brought 
into the government service for the pur- 
pose of organizing the country on a war 
footing to either perpetuate their or- 
ganizations under newly framed laws or 
rulings, or to perpetuate the work of 
their organizations through establish- 
ment of new paternal practices by law 
or otherwise. 

One organization which no doubt per- 
formed a very healthy function during 
the period of war, but which during its 
existence assumed such an arbitrary atti- 
tude toward the public that its official 
acts were at times somewhat unsatisfac- 
tory from a business standpoint, was the 
Capital Issues Committee, created os- 
tensibly for the purpose of preventing a 
waste of money in unnecessary promo- 
tions, and for the more essential pur- 
pose of directing the investment of pri- 
vate and public capital along lines which 
might serve to promote national welfare 
in a time of peril. This organization died 
an automatic death about January 1. 
3ut with its last breath it dictated a last 
will and testament, which officially be- 
came known as H. R. 15447, and which 
was introduced by a most estimable and 
usually far-sighted friend of the West, 
Congressman E. T. Taylor. Mr. Taylor 
is a man who desires always to do the 
best thing for the West and for the na- 
tion at large, and in interviews and oth- 
erwise he gave evidence of a belief in 
H. R. 15447 as a most necessary and 
well-planned “blue-sky law.” 

The bill in its first paragraphs pro- 
ceeded to denote any person who organ- 
ized or participated in the organization 
of any corporation, association, syndi- 
cate, trust or other business conern, un- 
der the general caption of “promoter,” 
a term which more often than otherwise 
suggests a man whose principal business 
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is to start the wheels of some new busi- 
ness experiment going for personal bene- 
fit. It designated as “advertisement” any 
prospectus or printed matter, letter or 
statement offering for sale securities of 
any kind, and then proceeded to arrange 
that any such promoter, person, corpora- 
tion, or anyone who communicated 
through the mails with three or more 
persons during a period of thirty days 
or inserted in any newspaper, magazine, 
or periodical which circulated in any 
foreign country, or any state, district, or 
territory, ad libitum, any advertisement 
which should offer any securities or 
stock for sale, should conform to Fed- 
eral censorship rules: First, every item 
of the proposed business organization 
must be published in full for the public, 
such as rates of commission and every 
expense incurred or to be incurred. No 
matter what display lines were to be 
used in such advertisement, all details 
and confidential statements were to be 
printed “in type as large as that used 
in printing any other item of such an 
advertisement.” Announcement was to 
be made also that financial statements 
and other important information con- 
cerning the issuer of the securities were 
to be filed with the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States, or with 
any person or board which the Secretary 
might designate. No communications or 
offers for sale of stock through adver- 
tisements or letters could go through the 
United States mails in any form unless 
there had previously been filed a balance 
sheet showing the true financial condi- 
tion “not more than six months preced- 
ing the mailing of such advertisement,” 
the value of the issuer’s personal prop- 
erty as shown by actual inventory, a 
statement of income and expense of is- 
suer for three years immediately preced- 
ing the statement so made, or, if the per- 
son or persons who had such securities 
for sale had not been in business three 
years, then for each year in which the 
issuer had been engaged in business. The 
bill proceeded to fix a number of items 
which must be subscribed and sworn to 
and placed in the hands of the Govern- 
ment before a man or group of men 
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could proceed with the sale of securi- 
ties; detailed descriptions of the prop- 
erty to be acquired, values of the same, 
from whom and by whom acquired, how 
payments were made, a statement of the 
compensation received by each promoter 
or officer of the organization, a state- 
ment of the stock issued as bonus during 
the preceding five years of its life period 
and an exact detailed statement of how 
the money to be secured by the sale of 
stock or otherwise was to be expended 
even to the small items of installation 
cost, furniture, wages of employes, etc. 
In fact, if anything was omitted that 
would “hogtie” any promoter, or slow 
down and prevent all promotion, it was 
omitted merely because the originators 
and, authors of this ingenious measure 
failed to think of it. H. R. 15447 is an 
interesting document to read as showing 
how far, in the minds of some people, 
bureaucracy should control the activities 
of business in the United States. It got 
as far as any such measure should get, 
which was to the committee room. 
Requiescat in pace. 


A DOUBLE STANDARD 


In explaining the intention and prin- 
ciple of the Sherman Anti-Trust Law, 
Judge Stevenson Burke, an eminent at- 
torney from Ohio, once said: 

“The language of the law is that it is 
a restraint of trade if by any contention 
or agreement any group of men are able 
to influence the price of any commodity 
to the whole people. By way of illus- 
tration; if you and I are the only manu- 
facturers engaged in the production of 
chairs and if you and I agree between 
ourselves to advance the price of chairs to 
all users of them, then we are guilty of 
a restraint of trade and come under the 
prohibitions of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law. 

“Also, if you and I are the only labor- 
ers in the United States who are able to 
make chairs, and if we agree among our- 
selves on a wage which we demand and, 
thereby, are able to influence the price 
of chairs to the whole people of the 
United States, then we, in turn, are 
guilty of a restraint of trade in the 
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meaning of the Sherman 
Law.” 

In other words, as Judge Burke saw 
it in his time, the fact in which the peo- 
ple as a whole were interested was the 
restraint of trade which would influence 
the price of a commodity to all the users 
of that commodity. It was an equal 
offense against good public policy, no 
matter who was guilty of the practice 
which increased the price. Those who 
were responsible for the price itself were 
the ones who had violated the law. That 
is not only a sensible interpretation of 
the law but, as we understand it, it is 
good law. 

Under that interpretation, it is admit- 
ted, as in the case of steel, that the own- 
ers of the steel mills cannot agree among 
themselves to fix a price which all the 
users of steel must pay. It is equally 
clear that the employes of the steel 
mills cannot agree among themselves 
as to a wage which they will demand 
that will influence, automatically, the 
price at which steel must sell and, there- 
fore, the price at which all the users of 
steel must buy. 

However, under the Redfield plan, the 
Government proposes to assert itself as 
the price-fixing end of it. The Govern- 
ment says that during the reconstruction 
period it has not only allowed workers 
in the steel mills to agree among them- 
selves as to a wage which they will 
charge, but the Government has become 
a party to that agreement. It is now ad- 
mitted that this agreement fixes the 
price of steel at a level considerably 
above what would be dictated by free 
competition in the steel trade. That is 
to say, before the war there were enough 
steel mills to produce the amount that 
was required. During the war the pro- 
ductive capacity of those steel mills was 
considerably increased. In _ addition, 
new steel mills were built, or were in 
process of being built at the time the 
armistice was signed. The present fact 
in the steel business is that the expanded 
productive capacity of the older com- 
panies and the potential capacity of the 
newer companies result in a_ possible 
supply of steel considerably in excess of 
the current demand for This, 
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therefore, indicates, if competition is 
free, a prompt reduction in the price of 
steel to all the users thereof. 

However, the price of steel cannot 
come down to the level indicated by the 
strength of competition because of the 
existence of wage agreements to which 
the Government of the United States has 
become a party. Therefore, there is to 
a certain extent, a restraint of trade in 
steel and the Government of the United 
States is a party to that restraint. 

Now comes the so-called Redfield 
plan. It proposes that the three parties 
in interest—labor, the producer and the 
Government—shall enter into an agree- 
ment as to the price of steel based upon 
the continued validity of the wage con- 
tract heretofore referred to. The pre- 
sumption is that the price of steel shall 
be continued at a level which will allow 
the payment of maximum wages to the 
steel mill workers and, in addition, an 
amount to cover the other costs of pro- 
ducing plus some little profit to the oper- 
ator. The only difference between this 
and any otler agreement in restraint of 
trade is that the Government procured 
the agreement by arranging for and con- 
ducting a conference at which that agree- 
ment was reached. 

This raises the very interesting ques- 
tion as to whether a Department of the 
Government can procure the violation 
of a government law by an industry un- 
der regulation by that Government. It 
raises this mighty interesting question: 
lf Secretary Redfield proposes and con- 
sents to this arrangement, will his action 
meet the sanction and approval of the 
Attorney General of the United States? 
And, if the Attorney General sanctions 
such an arrangement, will he be acting 
in accord with his oath of office? 

We are not raising this question for 
the purpose of antagonizing the so- 
called Redfield plan. We raise the ques- 
tion merely to put the business men of 
the country on their guard against the 
adoption of a policy which may later 
bring them into confusion. And, in this 
connection, we call attention to the ac- 
tion nearly two years ago by the Pea- 
body Committee on Coal Production un- 
der the Council of National Defense. At 
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that time, the operators, at the sugges- 
tion of a member of the Cabinet, volun- 
tarily agreed to reduce their prices to a 
level named by three instrumentalities 
of the Government itself. Although this 
agreement was procured by the Govern- 
ment, Mr. Gregory, then Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States, said that, re- 
gardless of the fact it reduced the prices 
of coal, it was a movement in restraint of 
trade because it fixed the price at which 
all users of coal must buy their supply. 
There is grave danger now that that 
ruling will be revived by the present 
Attorney General to all the agreements 
under the Redfield plan. We suggest it 
is wise to take this fact into account 
before entering into any of these agree- 
ments. 


MISCALCULATION 

When the Department of Labor called 
together a group of copper operatives a 
few weeks ago, discussed with them the 
dangers then confronting the market, 
and showed them by Federal figures that 
to continue the production of copper at 
the existing cost for labor was suicidal 
to most corporations, the Department of 
Labor did a most commendable and un- 
usually practical thing in behalf of both 
labor and business. 

The representatives from the copper 
districts spent several days in the city at 
government expense investigating the 
Federal situation, the markets, the po- 
litical situation and in conferring with 
the officials of the Government. They 
satisfied themselves beyond question 
that the only wise thing for them to do 
was to devise a wage scale based upon 
18-cent copper, not that -the price of 
copper would remain at 18 cents, but 
that such a scale would be the best di- 
vision of the losses between labor and 
employment. Copper was then below the 
minimum price which was agreed to by 
the producers as a wage basis. The cop- 
per market was even threatening to col- 
lapse. Thousands of old and valued 
skilled and unskilled copper operatives 
were facing either total or partial idle- 
ness until the market cleared. Even the 
United States Government, which had 
forced the price of copper up to 26 
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cents with a wage scale based upon that 
price, was refusing to purchase any of 
its supplies until copper tumbled to—as 
Postmaster Burleson put it to a delega- 
tion of copper operatives—‘“a rock- 
bottom figure.” 

Nobody seemed willing to help clear 
the situation. A committee of copper 
producers was then in Europe endeav- 
oring to create a market for the mass of 
copper being held under stagnation con- 
ditions, and when the operatives re- 
turned to their homes there was firmly 
fixed in the minds of the officers of the 
Labor Department the belief that a real 
accomplishment had been recorded as a 
result of the three-day conference and 
that there would be no trouble of any 
nature resulting from the changing con- 
ditions. 

But the Labor Department and _ the 
labor delegates failed to calculate on the 
motley crew known as the I. W. W., and 
when the 18-cent wage scale was an- 
nounced, as per agreement, the Hay- 
woodites, enemies of government, peace 
and industry, immediately took advan- 
tage of the fact and attempted to over- 
throw the industrial situation. Fortu- 
nately, Americanism of the simon-pure 
quality still exists in the majority of 
American hearts. The industrial revolu- 
tion aimed at by the crew which now 
labels itself “bolsheviki,” or some other 
outlandish foreign name, failed of frui- 
tion. Yet the ease with which the dis- 
turbance was created and the well-bal- 
anced machinery of industrial politics 
thrown out of gear, indicates that the 
longer the Government of the United 
States temporizes with this spirit the 
worse the conditions are going to be, 
and the more serious will be the inevita- 
ble contest when at last Americans 
awake to the necessity of wiping out the 
entire species which gives birth to this 
sort of misrepresentative socialism. 


TREASURY RULING 


That the Federal Government recog- 
nizes in The American Mining Congress 
a movement worthy of consideration is 
evidenced by the following self-explana- 
tory letter just received from Mr. Daniel 
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C. Roper, Commissioner of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue of the United States 
Treasury Department. The decision 
reached is the result of several weeks of 
careful scrutiny of the work of The 
American Mining Congress and of the 
technical points of the law involved: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


March 21, 1919. 
The American Mining Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 
Sirs: 

Reference is made to your communi- 
cation of February 7, 1919, requesting 
a ruling as to whether or not the dues 
and subscriptions paid by members to 
your organization would be deductible 
as business expenses on the part of 
such members in the preparation of in- 
come tax returns. 

From your letter and a copy of sub- 
scription contract submitted, it appears 
that the services rendered by your cor- 
poration in return for the payment of 
dues and subscriptions by members 
consist of the collection and dissemination 
of facts bearing on the production and con- 
sumption of coal, oil, gas and other natural 
products, and the uses thereof, the 
economic and legislative conditions 
controlling or affecting operation and 
production, and such other informa- 
tion as the subscriber may desire and 
which your corporation is able to fur- 
nish. 

In view of the fact that expenditures 
of this character tend to improve the 
production conditions of the com-, 
panies interested and to bring such 
production to a higher degree of effi- 
ciency, it is held that the subscription 
and dues in question may be properly 
deducted as business expenses by the 
subscribers in the preparation of their 
income tax returns. 

Respectfully, 
(Signed) Dantet C. Roper, 
Commissioner. 


To Sell at Market Prices Only 


Several articles have appeared in va- 
rious newspapers to the effect that the 
War Department would sell its surplus 
stocks of copper back to the producers 
at 11 cents to 12 cents per pound. These 
statements have not been authorized by the 
War Department and no such arrangement 
is contemplated. It is the policy of the 
War Department, acting through the direc- 
tor of sales, to sell surplus property at 
market prices, allowing the trade only the 
actual cost of handling Government sur- 
plus property. 
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STEEL PRICES CUT 20 PER CENT UNDER 


WAR LEVEL BY 


The following statement was authorized 
March 21 by the Industrial Board of the 
Department of Commerce: 

“In giving its approval to the schedule of 
prices just decided upon for the principal 
articles of iron and steel the Industrial Board 
of the Department of Commerce, carrying out 
the purpose for which it was created, believes 
that a level has been reached below which 
the public should not expect to buy during 
the current year. The purpose of the board 
is to bring about such a lower level of prices 
as will effect stability and stimulate trade, 
to the end that business and industry can 
proceed and build up with confidence and 
provide maximum employment. 

“In its effort to effect cooperation between 
the Government representing the public, and 
capital and labor, it has in view a due and 
just regard for all of these interests, and, 
therefore, in giving its approval to these prices 
and others which it will not consider imme- 
diately, it will endeavor to strike a balance 
which, while calling sooner or later for some 
sacrifice or adjustments on the part of all, 
yet will not subject any of these interests to 
undue hardship. 

“The board is asking industry to cooperate 
in taking the first step and voluntarily make 
temporary sacrifices in the interest of all, and 
has asked the iron and steel industry, because 
of its fundamental importance, ta be the first 
to act, and the board is highly gratified with 
the spirit in which it has responded. 

‘It is fully understood and expected that 
the present wage rates or agreements will 
not be interfered with, the approved prices 
having this in view. 

“The reduction in the price lists may involve 
the necessity of some high-cost plants either 
shutting down temporarily or running at a 
loss for a period, but it is expected, with an 
increased volume of business soon to be de- 
veloped, a reasonable return to the average 
and better than average producers will be 
afforded. In view of the higher costs devel- 
oped throughout the world as a result of the 
war, a return to anything like pre-war prices 
is regarded as out of the question. It is ex- 
pected that other industries, as well as the 
consuming public and labor, will recognize 
their obligations in the circumstances, and 
cooperate in the same generous spirit as has 
the steel industry.” 

The following statement was made by Judge 
E. H. Gary, of the United States Steel 
Corporation : 

“After careful consideration and full dis- 
cussion relating to cost of production and all 
other facts and circumstances relating to the 
iron and steel industry, representatives of the 
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industry submitted to the Industrial Board of 
the Department of Commerce a schedule of 
proposed reduced prices of the principal iron 
and steel products, which, with modifications 
suggested by the board and accepted by the 
industry, has been approved by the board. 

“The objects to be secured are a revival 
and stabilization of business by establishing 
a reasonably low basis of prices which would 
be satisfactory to the consuming: public, and 
yet, so far as practicable, would yield a mod- 
erate and reasonable return to the investors 
where they are entitled to it in the applica- 
tion of sound business principles, and at the 
same time would not disturb wage rates of 
interfere with wage agreements; and further 
having determined upon prices which it is ex- 
pected will not be reduced during this year, 
it is believed that the volume of business will 
be promptly increased and that furnaces and 
mills will be operating at a largely increased 
capacity, thus giving employment to a cor- 
respondingly increased nuinber of employes. 

“It has been necessary to ascertain and 
scrutinize all the facts and figures in order 
to prevent any injustice, and this has been 
the occasion for considerable discussion 
and some differences, but as a final result 
of the conferences which have taken place 
during the last two days and before, the 
committee appointed to represent the en- 
tire iron and steel industries joined in the 
report which was made to the Industrial 
Board. 

“While in the opinion of some of the 
manufacturers the board has insisted upon 
some changes in the schedule submitted 
before approving the same, yet the iron 
and steel committee are convinced taht 
the members of the board have been gov- 
erned solely with the intention of protect- . 
ing and promoting the best interests of 
the public, the investors of capital and the 
employees without discrimination, and 
that the action of the board has been wise 
and just. 

“The iron and steel industry was the 
first called upon by the board to meet the 
business situation and to lend its energies 
and assistance in bringing about readjust- 
ment and restoration of the good business 
conditions and therefore was the first 
called upon to make the necessary sacri- 
fice in profits; but those connected with 
the trade believe that as a result, for the 
year as a whole, they will be compensated 
and that if other lines of industry show 
the same disposition, as they undoubtedly 
will, we may expect great business prog- 
ress and prosperity in the near future. 

“The price list and reductions submitted 
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and approved by the Industrial Board is 
as follows: 
Nov. 11 
Price 


New 
Price 
$25.75 
38.50 
42.00 
42.00 


Present 
Price 
$30.00 
43.50 
47.00 
47.00 
46.00 


Billets, 2-inch 

Sheet bars 

Slabs 

Skelp, sheared 

Skelp, universal.......... 
Skelp, grooved 

Merchant bar, base....... 
Sheared plates........... 
Structural base........... 
Wire rod 

Plain wire 

Nails 

Black sheets, No. 28...... 
Blue annealed, No. 

Galv. sheets, No. 28...... 
Tin plate, No. 100, box... 
Tubular products......... 
Hoops, 


NS: 


45.00 
47.00 


Rails, standard Bessemer. 
Rails, standard O. H f q 
No change 

Basing points and differentials unchanged. 
effective at once. 


Prices 


UMPLEBY TAKES MINERAL 
DATA TO PEACE CONFERENCE 


The urgent calls upon the United States 
Geological Survey for fundamental data 
concerning mineral resources by other 
government organizations have fallen off 
but little since the armistice was signed. 
During the war most of the requests con- 
cerned sources of current mineral supply, 
but latterly the demand has been for fore- 
casts as to sources of future world supply. 

The part played by minerals in the war, 
the striking fact that many of Europe’s 
important mining districts lie in disputed areas, 
and the exceptional hold that Germany had 
through trade organizations upon the min- 
ing industries of other countries, made it 
inevitable that minerals receive serious 
consideration at the Peace Conference. 
Foreseeing this the Survey began a com- 
prehensive investigation in 1917 of the dis- 
tribution and extent of foreign mineral de- 
posits. American mining and exploration 
companies collaborated in large measure, 
several of them giving the geologists full 
access to. their foreign files; the literature 
was searched and American engineers with 
foreign experience were consulted. The re- 
sults of the investigation have been shown 
graphically on specially prepared index 
maps so that at a glance it is possible to 
compare the mineral resources of France 
with those of Germany or Russia. The 
maps are supported by digests and refer- 
ences to original sources of information. 
The Atlas of Reserves in Europe contains 
ninety-six maps and the one on Latin 
America fifty-seven. Africa, Oceanica, Si- 
beria, and Asia Minor have been covered 
by preliminary sheets. 
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Copies of this information are being re- 
tained in Washington, and, as recently an- 
nounced by Director George Otis Smith, 
constitute, so far as not confidential, an 
open file available for personal consulta- 
tion by American engineers and geologists. 
A duplicate set has been taken to Paris by 
Dr. J. B. Umpleby, Geologist in Charge of 
the Section of Foreign Mineral Deposits, 
who has been detailed upon request of the 
Mission to assist in interpreting the data. 


IRON MINES ARE OPERATING AT 
50 PER CENT OF THEIR CAPACITY 


F. T. Eddingfield, of the Bureau of Mines, 
comments on the iron situation as follows: 

“The iron situation is much the same this 
month as last. The market is dull, with small 
sales. Companies are operating only to about 
50 to 60 per cent capacity. 

“The outlook, however, is promising; the de- 
mand for iron and steel should soon begin to 
be felt to supply the needs of construction 
neglected during the war. A good example of 
this condition is India. Before the war India 
was importing almost twice as much iron and 
steel products as ot the close of the war and 
the source of a large part of the supply shifted 
from England to the United States. India, 
therefore, is short in iron and steel supplies, 
as compared to the normal consumption, by 
several hundred thousand tons. 

“Some demands for iron and steel products 
have come from China and also South Amer- 
ica during the month. The activity in China 
is of special interests as indicating develop- 
ment in that country. 

“The chief item of interest during Febru- 
ary was the formation of the London Iron 
and Steel Exchange, which is an organization 
to promote the interests of the British iron 
and steel .manufacturers and producers. It 
is apparently the outcome of the recommen- 
dations of the departmental committee ap- 
pointed by the London Board of Trade and 
will be similar to the organizations in Italy, 
Russia, and other countries.” 


The following announcement is made by 
W. A. Butchart, Denver, Colo.: 

Having acquired the plant and shop equip- 
ment of the Enterprise Machine Company, our 
office for the past seven years at 603-607 Mer- 
cantile Building has been consolidated with the 
plant at 1320-1330 Eleventh Street, between 
Larimer and Market Streets, 

An ore-testing laboratory has been installed, 
and prompt and efficient service is assured. 

Manufacturing facilities for the Butchart 
concentrating table and flotation apparatus 
have been enlarged and improved, and imme- 
diate shipments can now be made, as a large 
stock is constantly on hand. 


Pig iron, basis........... $33.00 g. t. . 
Billeta, 
51.00 g. t. 
51.00 g. t. 
50.00 g. t. 41.00 
3.25 cwt. 3a .65 
3.15 cwt. 2 55 
2.90 cwt. 2 45 
2.90 cwt. 2 35 
3.25 cwt. 3 65 
57.00 e. t. 57 00 
3.25 cwt. 3 .00 
3.50 cwt. 3 25 
5.00 cwt. 4 00 
4.25 cwt. 3 55 
6.25 cwt. 6 5.70 
7.75 7 7.00 
34 points off gmrd 
3.50 cwt. 3. 3.05 
3.00 cwt. 2. 2.45 
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M. M. GARLAND 


Who has been selected as Chairman of the Committee on 


“FLOATED TO VICTORY ON WAVE 
OF OIL,” SAYS BRITISH ADMIRAL 


“We floated to victory on a wave of oil.” 
said a British admiral in the first enthusi- 
astic moments following the armistice. 

Just how much truth there is in this 
statement has just been disclosed by, Van. 
H. Manning, Director of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of the Interior, in the 
yearly statement on the production of 
gasoline in this country. 

In 1916, before the United States entered 
the war, according to the statement, the 
production of gasoline was a little short 
of 50,000,000 barrels. In 1917, when war ac- 
tivity was accelerated by the entry of the 
United States into the war, the production 
of gasoline had increased to nearly 68,000,000 
barrels, an increase of more than 50,000 bar- 
rels a day. 

It was thought by many that this must 
be the peak of American patriotic effort, 
but in 1918, when the war had assumed 
even greater proportions, the production 
of gasoline was over 85,000,000 barrels, an 
increase for the year of more than 17,000,- 
000 barrels. The daily increase for this 
year over the record-breaking year of 1917 
was about 47,000 barrels for each of the 
365 days, or almost as much more as the 
increase of the previous year. 


How this country sent an ever-increasing 
flood of this gasoline to the. Allies and to 
friendly countries is seen in the export fig- 
ures. In 1916 there were 8,473,102 barrels 
of gasoline sent abroad. In 1917 this 
amount had increased to 9,901,877 barrels, 
an increase of about 4,000 barrels a day. 
In 1918 these exports had reached a total 
of 13,312,5€8 barrels, an increase of nearly 
10,000 barrels a day over the year 1917. 

It is the opinion of Mr. Manning that no 
single industry in this country of so im- 
portant a nature ever made such a showing 
in a single year, and he doubts if the future 
will ever show such a record of achieve- 
ment. 


TIN SITUATION REMAINS ACUTE; 
LITTLE BUSINESS BEING DONE 


R. R. Hornor, of the Bureau of Mines, is 
authority for the following: 

The tin situation remains acute, and little 
business is being done in the open market, 
except in small lots of less than five tons, at 
a price around 67 cents per pound. 

It is reported that the United States Steel 
Products Company has allocated about 50 per 
cent of the 10,000 tons of tin held under the 
interallied purchases at a price presumably of 
72% cents per pound. 

In last month’s review it was pointed out 
that the domestic smelters were in an advanta- 
geous position inasmuch as they could buy the 
ores in an open market on a basis considerably 
below the fixed price of tin in this country, 
thus giving them control of the market, and at 
the same time insuring large profits. The 
Government, through a properly constituted 
agency, refused to give clearances of purchases 
made from domestic smelters, except in less 
than five-ton lots. Later, when this ruling was 
found not effective, the War Trade Board re- 
fused to grant licenses for the importation of 
tin ore by American smelters. It now appears 
that the Government's action did not produce 
the intended results because the smelters were 
already supplied with ample stocks of ore to 
enable them to maintain production for several 
months. 

This action on the part of the Government 
has caused a protest, as it has been pointed out 
that the price of pig tin on the London market 
is now less than 50 cents per pound, against 
a fixed price of 72% cents in New York, or a 
differential in excess of 22% cents. However, 
it would seem that the London price does not 
reflect the true price of tin any more than 
does the New York price, for the reason that 
the United States, the largest consumer of tin 
in the world, is arbitrarily excluded from the 
London markets, thus restricting the demand, 
and causing an abnormally low price to pre- 
vail. When the embargo on imports is re- 
moved, and the consumers in this country are 
permitted to buy in the world’s markets, the 
London price will probably react to consider- 
ably above the present price. 
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ELIOT DISCUSSES DUTIES 
OF CAPITAL AND LABOR 


Charles W. Eliot, president emeritus of 
Harvard, before the Legislative Commit- 
tee on Social Welfare, favored the bill for 
a special commission to investigate hours 
of labor in manufacturing enterprises, hav- 
ing in mind health, safety and comfort of 
workers as well as production in competi- 
tive situations. 

Mr. Eliot made the following sugges- 
tions which thé commission might carry 
out: 


1. Abandonment of every form of des- 
potic or autocratic government in fac- 
tories, mines, transportation services and 
other industries. 

2. Universal adoption of 
management and _ discipline 
works or plants. 

3. Adoption by all corporations and in- 
dividual owners of every means for pro- 
moting health and vigor of employes and 
their families. 

4. Careful provision in all large services 
of means for dealing promptly and justly 
with complaints of employes. 

5. Universal use in large services of 
well-trained employment managers. 

6. General adoption of a genuine part- 
nership system between the capital and 
labor engaged. 

7. Constant effort on part of managers 
to diminish monotony and increase variety 
in occupations. 

8. Universal acceptance of collective bar- 
gaining through elected representatives of 
each side. 


cooperative 
throughout 


With regard to what employes should 
do, President Eliot suggested: 


1. Abandonment of doctrine of limited 
output. 

2. Abandonment of idea that it is de- 
sirable for workers of any sort to work as 
few hours as possible. 

3. Rejection of the notion that leisure 
rather than steady work should be the 
main object in life. 

4. Abandonment of two conceptions 
which underlie use of violence or force in 
winning victories in contests between em- 
ployers and employes: (a) That capital is 
the natural enemy of labor. (b) That un- 
organized laborers are traitors to their 
class. 

5. Abandonment of all violence toward 
property or persons in prosecution of in- 
dustrial disputes. 


Mr. Eliot made the following suggestions 
to both parties in industrial strikes: 


1. Willing adoption by both parties of 
methods of conciliation or arbitration. 

2. Recognition by both parties that a 
new danger threatens civilization. 
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3. General acceptance of the view that 
American liberties are to be preserved just 
as they have been won. 

4. Acceptance of the truth that democ- 
racy which is to be made safe in the world 
does not mean equality of possessions or 
powers but, on the contrary, the free 
cultivation of diversified human gifts and 
capacity, and liberty for each individual to 
do his best for the common good. 


GOVERNMENT FIXED-NITROGEN 
ADMINISTRATION TO BE FORMED 


The following statement is authorized by 
Mr. Benedict Crowell, Assistant Secretary of 
War: 

“The United States nitrate plants were built 
with the greatest urgency to meet imperative 
military necessities. These immediate military 
demands were extinguished by the signing of 
the armistice. The problem now is to endow 
these plants with the maximum _peace-time 
value, while maintaining and enhancing their 
war efficiency. This involves new questions 
in the technique of fertilization, and requires 
not only constructive but creative work. 

“Following a careful study of the situation, 
it has been decided to establish forthwith a 
civilian organization, under the interdepart- 
mental control of the Secretaries of War, 
Navy, Interior, and Agriculture, to be known 
as the United States Fixed-Nitrogen Admin- 
istration, and charged with all of the Gov- 
ernment’s fixed-nitrogen interests. In due 
course the nitrate plants and other interests 
now administered by the Nitrate Division of 
the Ordnance Department of the Army will 
be turned over to this new fixed-nitrogen ad- 
ministration. 

“Mr. Arthur Graham Glasgow has been re- 
quested to act as first administrator and to be 
responsible for creating the new organization.” 


Little Activity in Pyrites 


There was no marked activity in the 
pyrite and suiphur industries during Feb- 
ruary, Owing primarily to some curtailment 
in acid manufacture, and to the slowing up 
of other industries utilizing these mate- 
rials, says R. R. Hornor, of the Bureau of 
Mines. 


Every article leading to economy and con- 
servation is being welcomed by American in- 
dustry. It behooves every industry to protect 
itself against loss and breakage of materials. 
One of the protective assurances against break- 
age is set forth in the pamphlet of the Flex- 
ible Steel Lacing Company describing the 
Flexco-Lok Lamp Guards, which prevent 
breaking of electric lamps and resultant dan- 
gers from broken glass and work in progress. 
Ly pamphlet carries a very intelligible price 
ist. 
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REFORMING BY CATCH-PHRASES 


By Georce H. CusHING 


The atmosphere in Washington and New 
York is identical. The only difference is one 
of the prevailing ambition. In New York 
every tenth man is a “Get-Rich-Quick Wal- 
lingford.” In Washington every other man 
would become a great statesman through hav- 
ing instituted some great reform. 

In New York, extending through fifty 
years, a series of supergeniuses combined a 
series of a half-dozen failures into one success 
and made, thereby, for themselves a few mil- 
lion dollars. Since then the great obession of 
New York City has been to make a million 
dollars over night by combining something. 

In Washington the President coined an ex- 
pression. One day when toying with his type- 
writer he ran off that sentence about fighting 
the war “to make the world safe for democ- 
racy.” That was nothing more nor less than 
beautiful language. It sounded ‘almighty well, 
but meant nothing at all. It changed neither 
the purpose nor the character of the war. It 
changed only the words by which people 
talked about the war. 

That one insignificant circumstance started 
something. It brought glory to the President. 
It inspired every man in Washington to begin 
to “reach out for solutions.” This—to their 
microscopic minds—means to try to coin a 
phrase which will set aside an economic prin- 
ciple and so will institute a great reform. 

As a result, the outstanding desire of Wash- 
ington today is to reform something by coin- 
ing a catch phrase—‘to reach out for solution.” 
Every third man wants to reform a practice 
here, an industry there, the Government in 
another place, and society in general to the 
end that he may reap everlasting and personal 
glory by saying “we are going to make life 
livable’ or something equally obvious and 
trite. 

These reformers know that the world lives 
by its business. So when they want to benefit 
the whole people by making life livable, they 
start to reform business. 

By some grievous mistake, some man who 
really thinks became entangled with the word 
tricksters. He advised that they start from 
the bottom and work toward the top. He 
proposed that they get at the base of the dis- 
ease rather than to start at its effect and 
work down to its cause. 

The base of every business is, of course, 
its labor and its raw material. The labor is 
the principal thing. “But it doesn’t do for 
politicians to put too much stress upon it. It 
might look like politics. 

The raw material is a better striking point. 
It’s easy to say that they belong to the peo- 
ple. And it sounds good. So, these reform- 
ers have attached themselves to raw material. 


They have done so, knowing that when they 
have mastered raw material the satisfaction 
of labor can come along naturally as part of 
the scheme. 

The decision to control raw material is 
peculiarly adroit. For example, if you con- 
trol the coal, you automatically control the 
three elements into which it is broken up 
when it is distilled—coke, gas and tar. Of 
course, if you control the coal and hence the 
coke, the gas and the tar, you control automat- 
ically everything which is made out of the 
coke, the gas and the tar. Therefore, by con- 
trolling coal you control the entire chemical 
industry of the United States. It is a very 
simple and a very ingenious process the re- 
formers have started to work out. 

There is also the question of food. If you 
control wheat, you control flour and, through 
the flour, you control the baker. Therefore, 
by controlling control the whole 
line of business growing out of a bushel of 
wheat, or a bushel of corn, or a bushel of 
rye, etc. If you control the meat animal you 
control both the packing industry and the hide 
and leather business. 

Also, if you control iron ore and a few of 
the other metals, you instantly control the 
iron and steel business with all of its ramifi- 
cations, including the manufacture of ma- 
chinery. 

By the same token, if you control crude oil, 
you control everything that the Standard Oil 
Company stands for—and that the opposition 
stands for. 

It is merely an elaboration of detail to go 
further. It is perfectly clear that if you con- 
trol the basic raw materials, you come thereby 
to control the business which grows out of 
those raw materials. It is, therefore, a very 
ingenious idea that the reformers start within 
their effort to reform all human society. The 
interesting detail is that they start by “reach- 
ing out for solutions” by coining catch phrases. 
Their immediate plan is to control the basic 
raw materials through reaching some kind of 
a working agreement between the men in those 
industries and the proper official of the Gov- 
ernment. 

I am not going to indulge in that elaborate 
detail which would explain the devices by 
which the sentimentalists in Washington are 
seeking to reform human society by controlling 
business. But I will say that under the cloak 
ot a “reconstruction program,” they are try- 
ing to introduce permanent control of raw 
material and, through it, control of business. 

To tell the story simply, I will recite per- 
mitted details of the program to reform the 
coal business. 

Some months 
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plan to control raw materials—the Wilson- 
Baruch idea was developed in August, 1918, 
and this occurred in January, 1919—a man in 
the Labor Department by the name of Potter 
went to the Secretary of the Labor Depart- 
ment. He suggested that during the “recon- 
struction period” it might be well to control 
the price of certain basic materials in order, 
thereby, to control the wages of labor. Tak- 
ing coal for an example, he said that if coal 
prices could be controlled by fixing a mini- 
mum price at which the Government would 
buy coal, it would be possible as a part of this 
plan to demand that labor in the coal mines 
should receive the maximum wage. 

As I am informed, Secretary Wilson ap- 
plauded the general idea. But he advises cau- 
tion in its advocacy for two reasons, viz: 

If that suggestion came out of the Labor 
Department it might seem a movement solely 
for the benefit of labor. 

Again, it might never do to allow the idea 
to get out that the Labor Department was 
seeking to control coal. If coal was thrust 
upon the Labor Department, that was another 
matter. 

All told and anyhow, it would never do for 
labor to advance any such a theory. Still, it 
was a great idea and would be fine if the 
thing could be worked out by getting some- 
body else to make the suggestion. 

A man by the name of Ritter is in Wash- 
ington coming from Columbus, Ohio. Mr. 
Ritter is the head of a lumber syndicate. In 
January, 1919, he had and expressed certain 
positive opinions to his board of directors. 
He said—so I am told—that wages and com- 
modity prices would have to be radically re- 
adjusted. The only way to do that, in his 
opinion, was to let everything go to smash 
and let society build a new economic system 
out of the ruins. Therefore, he advocated to 
his board that they close down all their jum- 
ber mills. 

In February, 1919, we began to hear talk in 
Washington that Mr. Ritter was likely to be- 
come an active candidate for the Senate of 
the United States from Ohio. 

Also early in February, 1919, we heard that 
Mr. Ritter had recommended to Secretary 
Redfield, of the Department of Commerce, in 
connection with food prices, the exact policy 
and plan which, in January, Mr. Potter had 
advocated to Secretary Wilson with respect 
to coal. 

Mr. Redfield is en rapport with the Wash- 
ington idea of “reaching out for solutions.” 
He wants to reform. He doesn’t scorn the 
reformation via the catch-phrase route. At 
any rate, Mr. Redfield grabbed at Mr. Rit- 
ter’s suggestion and instantly called the Cab- 
inet together. Apparently, the Cabinet was 
greatly impressed. About the 10th or 11th of 
February the Redfield plan—which was the 
Ritter plan, which was the Potter plan—was 
cabled to President Wilson in Paris. He 
cabled back his approval. 
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Meanwhile, the imaginations of the Cabinet 
members had been turned loose. They began 
to balloon the proposition. If this thing could 
work in food, it could work elsewhere. So, it 
was agreed that Secretary Redfield was to con- 
trol one thing and various other secretaries were 
to control various other things. By the time 
they had finished allowing their imaginations 
free play, the basic industries of the United 
States were allocated, so to speak, to the dif- 
ferent members of the Cabinet. And, before 
we knew anything about it, the coal business, 
body and breeches, was about to be thrown 
into the hands of the Labor Department to 
control as it saw fit. 

This allocation didn’t suit at all. Naturally 
it didn’t, because the coal business didn’t care 
to be run as an asset of the Labor Department. 
It has been too much that way for the last 
twenty-five years. Something had to be done. 
It was. 

The first step was to create a buffer state 
between coal and the Labor Department. That 
was done by requesting the continuance of 
the Fuel Administration. 

The next thing was to make the Fuel Ad- 
ministration worth its keep. That was not so 
easy. Nevertheless, it was tried. 

In the meantime, the Redfield idea had cap- 
tured the imagination of the amateur re- 
formers in Washington. They saw a great 
opportunity to make over the whole business 
machinery if the Government could only con- 
trol business. Of course, to do so, it would 
be necessary to change the form of our Gov- 
ernment into something approaching a Hohen- 
zollern-operated Germany. But what is a 
little thing like a form of government—mere 
words and ideals after all—when it interferes 
with political control of all business. The 
form of government had to go—so said the 
reformers—and that was the end of it all. 

, However, the Redfield idea— passed to the 
world by Mr. Potter through Mr. Ritter— 
is in full bloom in Washington. Everyone is 
talking about it and trying to work under it. 

To put this whole matter bluntly and sim- 
ply before coal men, I state the case thus: 
The present administration proposes as a 
trade with the coal men: 

“We will give you a minimum price until 
the treaty of peace is signed if you, in turn, 
will allow us to experiment in the coal busi- 
ness to see whether the commission form of 
government will work out. If the commis- 
sion form of government works out through 
the reconstruction period, then we ask your 
support to go before the Congress of the 
United States to recommend a whole system 
of business regulation. This will involve the 
creation of a wholly new piece of machinery 
in the Government and the political control 
of all business—your own included—by con- 
trolling the raw materials from which each 
business springs.” 

The terms of this trade are: “We will allow 
you to charge a fair price for five months if 
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you will, in turn, surrender control of your 
industry forever.” 

You and I say that this whole thing cannot 
be done under the Constitution. That is per- 
fectly true. But I say that, in the minds of 
the experimentors at Washington, the Con- 
stitution is not even a scrap of paper. It long 
ago has ceased to exist, to their minds. They 
think nothing of changing it. They have the 
greatest desire to make it over to allow the 
centralized form of Government which this 
control of raw material presupposes. 

This is a time when the coal trade wants 
and demands full and complete information 
on all subjects affecting it. It should have 
not only the plan itself but the thing which 
is behind the plan. It is with that idea in 
mind that I have written what is here set 
down. 

I say this is not a plan to assist the coal 
trade. It is primarily a plan designed to re- 
form and refashion the Government of the 
United States. The basic thought is to take 
it out of the democratic class and put it into 
the centralized government class by giving 
the Government complete and detailed control 
over the raw materials of the United States 
and, through that, the control of all the busi- 
ness of the United States. It is for the coal 
men to decide whether they want to gain for 
themselves a minimum price between now and 
the first of July and to give, in exchange for 
it, control over their business from now on to 
some governmental bureau. It seems to me 
like a one-sided bargain. 


YEAR BEGAN WITH COPPER 
SURPLUS OF 600,000,000 POUNDS 


There was something over one billion pounds 
of copper in stock at smelters, refineries, man- 
ufacturing plants, and in the hands of the 
United States Government, and in transit at 
the close of 1918. 

As of January 1, 1914, the grand total simi- 
larly computed would probably have been in 
the neighborhood of four hundred and fifty 
million pounds. If the latter is taken as a 
normal figure there were as of January 1, 
1919, stocks of copper in excess of normal 
aggregating some six hundred million pounds. 

This very extensive accumulation of stocks, 
according to J. C. Pickering, of the Bureau of 
Mines, is chargeable to: 

(a) Greatly accelerated production. The im- 
mediate prewar primary refinery production of 
copper was about one thousand six hundred 
million pounds per annum. During 1917 and 
1918 it exceeded two thousand four hundred 
million pounds per year, an increase of 50 per 
cent. 

(b) During the period of government con- 
trol of the copper industry the producers had 
little copper sold ahead, their output being 
largely taken by the United States and allied 
governments. Government stocks so acquired 
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both here and abroad are now indicated as very 
large. It has been reported that the United 
States Government will not throw its copper 
on the market en bloc, but may feed it out on 
the basis of a percentage of the sales of cop- 
per. The attitude of foreign governments has 
not been clearly defined. 

(c) During November and December, 1918, 
producers—at the reported instance of the Gov- 
ernment—maintained wages and production at 
war levels in spite of reported negligible sales. 

(d) During 1918 great stocks of blister on 
hand, in transit, and in process of refining ac- 
cumulated through the inability of refineries to 
keep pace with production. 

(e) The tremendous problems confronting 
the world in its transition from a war to a 
peace basis require time for solution. The 
great dislocation of industry arising out of the 
sudden termination of the war is not capable of 
prompt adjustment. The United States pro- 
duces 60 per cent and refines 75 per cent of 
the world’s copper; of this latter one-half is 
exported and one-half is for domestic con- 
sumption. Exports are at a low ebb and the 
domestic demand is greatly reduced. Serious 
consideration is being given to proposals which 
will enable the Government to finance pur- 
chases made in this country for account of for- 
eign interests, and government plans under 
way have in view the promoting of domestic 
industrial confidence. 


RECIPROCAL INFORMATION PLAN 
UNDERTAKEN BY BUREAU OF MINES 


In sending out a questionnaire asking for 
information as to ferro-alloys, Van H. Man- 
ning, the director of the Bureau of Mines, 
sent the following letter: 

“I wish to express to the recipients of the 
accompanying report forms my very earnest 
hope that they may find the idea of reciprocal 
information of sufficient value to warrant them 
in sending in their individual reports. 

“It is the consistent idea and purpose of 
the Bureau of Mines to be of as much use 
and benefit as possible to the mining and 
metallurgical industries, and it is thought that 
the suggestions detailed on an accompanying 
sheet will be a step in the right direction. 

“I believe that the element of speculation 
inherent in the rare metals business under past 
conditions is largely due to the impossibility 
of obtaining timely and accurate estimates of 
the quantities of materials on hand which con- 
tain such metals, at reasonably frequent 
periods. If, therefore, the bureau can send 
you, before the end of each month, a com- 
pilation of the total figures submitted for the 
month previous, covering the metals and prod- 
ucts on which you report, I believe it will 
serve to stabilize the industry, at least to the 
extent of removing one of the two ever-pres- 
ent uncertain factors—namely, quantities and 
prices. 
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“It rests entirely with the industry as to 
whether or not this plan will prove successful, 
or whether, indeed, it is even worth while. I 
believe, however, that it at least warrants a 
thorough trial and that the industry will be 
able to decide for itself whether or not the 
work is worth continuing after several 
monthly compilations have been made and dis- 
tributed. These compilations will only be at- 
tempted if a considerable majority of the total 
known amounts of material are officially re- 
ported to the bureau, and it therefore rests 
with the industry whether or not the idea shall 
be given a fair trial, and the industry will be 
asked to sit in judgment upon its continuance 
or cessation. 

“The Bureau will appreciate any sugges- 
tions tending to improve or amplify, within 
reasonable bounds, the attached blank forms, 
or any ideas regarding an improvement in the 
service which the bureau is attempting by 
this means to render to the rare metals 
industry.” 


FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
COMMENTS ON READJUSTMENT 


The leading feature of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin for March is a discussion of read- 
justment to a peace basis. It calls attention to 
Secretary Glass’ statement of the readjust- 
ment problem in his letter to Chairman 
Kitchin, in whjch he said: “Upon the enact- 
ment of appropriate legislation to enable the 
Food Administration to protect the guaranties 
given by the United States, I am hopeful that 
it will prove possible to restore the operation 
of the law of supply and demand, with respect 
to foodstuffs, with, as I believe, a consequent 
reduction in the cost of living. A period of 
rising prices and of intense industrial activity 
such as we have experienced during the past 
four years is always a period of great ap- 
parent prosperity, and a period of falling 
prices and of the contraction of credits is 
always a period of depression. The retarda- 
tion of the process of readjustment by arti- 
ficial means can only increase the evils in- 
herent in the situation. Buying will not begin 
and activity will not set in until the community 
at large is satisfied that prices have reached 
bedrock.” Enlarging further upon the ideas 
thus suggested by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, the Review of the Month then calls at- 
tention to the problem of restoring prices to 
a stable basis, and after expressing agreement 
with the view of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury that reduction in costs of living is much 
to be desired, it says: “ ‘Readjustment’ thus 
becomes a problem which involves the effect- 
ive transfer of labor from war work back to 
peace employment at stable and satisfactory 
remuneration, the curtailment of costs of pro- 
duction to a point that will enable our manu- 
facturers to satisfy domestic demand and com- 
pete favorably with foreigners for the export 
trade, and the adjustment of values generally 


to one another upon the new basis created by 
normalization of prices and wages. It would 
be unreasonable for any factor in production 
to assert that it would not bear its share in 
this general process of readjustment. Such 
readjustment is designed for the common Lene- 
fit of all participants in industry and the pub- 
lic at large. If it be equitably carried out, its 
effects will not tend to favor any particular 
class or group in the community, but will 
operate, while leaving all in the same relative 
position, or at all events in an admittedly 
equitable relationship one to another, to in- 
crease the general volume of business and 
the regularity and smoothness with which the 
industrial mechanism moves and functions.” 

The Review then takes up various special 
phases of readjustment and deals first with 
the question of labor, quoting recent figures 
to show the extent of unemployment. Of in- 
dustrial readjustment it says that substantial 
prozress has been made through the reduc- 
tion of transportation rates and the modifica- 
tion of war prices in a number of fundamental 
lines. A necessity for special care in the in- 
vestment of capital during the readjustment 
period is noted, and attention is called to the 
bill recommended by the Capital Issues Com- 
mittee for the purpose of protecting investors 
who might otherwise be induced to commit 
themselves to undesirable or inopportune 
enterprises. Of foreign trade the Review says 
that “It is now becoming more and more evi- 
dent that an important phase of readjustment 
must be sought in connection with our foreign 
trade. Opinion as to this branch of business 
has undergone some change during the past 
month. Up to the opening of February it had 
still been hoped by many that there would be 
a swift revival of activity and that our manu- 
factured products would be exported in some- 
thing approaching the volume developed during 
the war. Several influences hav intervened to 
prevent such a development. Important among 
these is the unsatisfactory position of the 
exchanges, making it imperatively necessary 
for some foreign countries to devote their 
efforts to improving the exchanges by keep- 
ing down the amount of their current 
foreign indebtedness. Moreover, it has ap- 
peared that no inconsiderable part of’ the 
foreign-trade activity of the year 1918 was 
directly due to the fact that the United States 
was financing this export movement at low 
rates of interest through the advances made 
by the Treasury Department to the several 
foreign governments. That these will not be 
continued upon their former levil is, of course, 
an inevitable incident of our change from a 
war to a peace basis, and with this change in 
Treasury policy some change in the activity 
of those branches of export trade which were 
dependent upon assistance of this kind is 
unavoidable.” 

Considerable attention is also given to the 
price situation and the question of relations 
between wages, profits and prices of goods. 
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NEW INDUSTRIAL BOARD ATTACKS 
POST-WAR STAGNATION IN INDUSTRY 


The United States Council of National De- 
fense announces, under the authority of Wil- 
liam C. Redfield, Secretary of Commerce, the 
following personnel of the Industrial Board 
of the Department of Commerce: George N. 
Peek, chairman, Moline, Ill., formerly vice- 
president Deere & Co.; Samuel P. Bush, 
Columbus, Ohio, president Buckeye Steel 
Castings Company; Anthony Caminetti, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Commissioner of General Im- 
migration, Department of Labor; Thomas K. 
Glenn, Atlanta, Ga., president Atlantic Steel 
Company; George R. James, Memphis, Tenn., 
president Wm. R. Moore Dry Goods Com- 
pany; T. C. Powell, Cincinnati, Ohio, Direc- 
tor, Capital Expenditures, Railroad Admin- 
istration; William M. Ritter, West Virginia, 
president W. M. Ritter Lumber Company. 

The board at its meeting Friday, March 7, 
authorized the following statement: 

The President has authorized the appoint- 
ment of a board to address post-war stagna- 
tion in commerce and industry. The condi- 
tion, its cause, its remedy, the results to be 
expected and the objections to the course 
purposed are briefly analyzed below: 

1. The Condition: 

(a) Although (1) commercial stocks are de- 
pleted, (2) there is plenty of money, (3) build- 
ing and construction are several years in ar- 
rears of necessity, (4) a long period of en- 
forced economy is greatly relieved, (5) mar- 
kets are in prospect in all parts of the world. 

(b) Still (1) buying is timid and has been 
decreasing in volume, (2) money is also timid 
and remains in bank, (3) somé mills and fac- 
tories are idle—few are running full, (4) con- 
struction of public and private works has not 
begun, (5) non-employment is spread. 

2. The Cause: 

(a) War-required production abnormally 
increased generally, and abortively increased 
respecting certain commodities specially needed 
for war. This irregular increase was secured 
by enormously increased prices. Consequently 
the sudden termination of war left a highly 
inflated and very irregular market which is 
generally far above what the peace demand 
will support and which is not homogeneous, 
many prices being abortively above their place 
in the normal pattern. 

(b) This situation was originally created by 
the abnormal operation of the law of supply 
and demand, stimulated by the great need of 
the European countries for war materials be- 
fore this country entered the war, but after 
we entered the war the law of supply and 
demand was adjourned and was replaced by 
such new and powerful forces as priority cer- 
tificates, compulsory and commandeering or- 


ders, export and import restrictions, and price 
fixing. These forces worked through compre- 
hensive agreements and cooperation between 
the Government and industry. Therefore, it 
may fairly be stated that the existing condi- 
tion was not brought about by the normal 
operation of the law of supply and demand. 

(c) The normal operation of the law of sup- 
ply and demand cannot cure what it did not 
cause, first, because it cannot operate until 
buying begins, and, second, because buying 
cannot begin until we have a more normal, 
stable and homogeneous market. 

(d) Everybody knows that some prices must 
fall. No one dares buy until they do fall, and 
even then everybody will wait to see how far 
they fall. Individual action in lowering selling 
prices is therefore timid, unscientific, and long 
drawn out. It cannot render the market uni- 
form or stable, but, on the contrary, renders 
it unstable, dangerous and panicky. The law 
of supply and demand would cure the situa- 
tion eventually, but can we afford to wait, 
first, through a period of suspicion and uncer- 
tainty, then through a panicky crash in all mar- 
kets, and then through chaotic readjustment. 
By sane and temperate action all this can be 
avoided and the law of supply and demand 
helped over the gap between hold-over war 
prices and a stable level. 

(e) Some uncertainty results from govern- 
mental accumulation of facilities and raw, fin- 
ished and partly finished materials, which 
must be fed very carefully into the market. 
This situation requires the cooperation and 
advice of industry. 


3. The Remedy: 

(a) The condition must be cured as it was 
caused. It was not caused by the normal 
operation of the law of supply and demand, 
but by general, comprehensive cooperation and 
agreement between industry and government. 
It must be cured by the same kind of co- 
operation and agreement—a consummation 
possible only at the instance and with the 
approval of government. 

(b) Wholesome cooperation in American 
business at governmental instance was proved 
in the War Industries Board (W. I. B.). Gov- 
ernmental control as practised by the W. I. B. 
is no longer necessary, but cooperation and 
agreement in industry at governmental in- 
stance and with governmental approval is nec- 
essary to bring the law of supply and demand 
back into normal operation and to let loose 
prosperity. 

(c) To this end the President has author- 
ized a board, largely of W. I. B. men, operat- 
ing on W. I. B. ideals, minus W. I. B. control, 
to call industry together group by group, and 
let them decide on prices to be offered to the 
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nation as the governmentally approved judg- 
ment of assembled industry on a price scale 
low enough to be stable, homogeneous through- 
out the whole fabric, and founded so solidly 
on a comprehensive review of conditions as 
to encourage general buying, including that of 
the railroads and other governmental agencies, 
and the resumption of normal activities. 


4. Results to Be Achieved: 


(a) Basic commodities such as steel, build- 
ing materials, textiles, and food will be con- 
sidered first and brought to a stable basis. The 
governmental policy, as expressed by the bill 
to authorize purchase by the Government of 
wheat at the guaranteed price and resale of 
it at the world price is to assist in bringing 
prices of basic commodities to normality by 
bringing down the cost of living. It is hoped 
that these steps alone will automatically oper- 
ate to reduce the price of fabricated articles. 
If they do not do so in any particular case the 
industry affected will be invited into con- 
ference. 

(b) As soon as a stable and wholesome 
scale of prices is achieved, the cost of living 
will have so far been reduced as to create 
automatically reductions in the price of labor 


without interfering with American standards- 


and ideals for the treatment and living condi- 
tions of labor, and thus the last inflating ele- 
ment will have been withdrawn from prices. 
It is believed that industry will agree that the 
cost of living must be substantially reduced 
before labor should be asked to accept lower 
wages and thus industry should stand the first 
shock of readjustment. 

(c) The assurance to the country of a mar- 
ket stabilized at the lowest reasonably ex- 
pected level will loosen such a flood of buy- 
ing for the recreation of stocks, the making 
up of arrears in the building program, the 
feeding of needs long starved by economy 
and the invasion of world markets as may 
stand unprecedented in this country. From the 
stable level thus reached by cooperation we 
may expect a healthy and normal condition 
created by the complete and unhampered 
operation of the law of supply and demand. 


5. Objections to the Governmental Purpose 
Shortly Answered: 


Objection (a) Business resents govern- 
mental interference and control, which is to 
be avoided rather than encouraged. Let con- 
ditions alone and the law of supply and de- 
mand will cure all evils. 

Answer: The war developed a new thing 
in government—cooperation and mutual help 
between government and industry in which 
government appeared not as a policeman and 
not as a jealous guardian of a suspicious 
character, but as a friend and helper. This 
idea proved itself. What is proposed is not 
governmental control. The board has no 
power of control. It is proposed to provide a 
forum in which industry can meet and agree 
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on a policy for itself at the instance and with 


‘the approval of government, which will help 


the law of supply and demand over the gap 
between hold-over war prices and a stable 
level. 

Objection (b) Business and industry will 
not come into a governmental conference un- 
less there is a power of compulsion. 

Answer: The experience of the W. I. B. 
utterly disproves this criticism. It has been 
argued that patriotism impelled business and 
industry to the W. I. B. Patriotism is not ad- 
journed with the closing of the war. 

Objection (c) War prices were fixed at 
such a level as to insure the production of 
many high-cost and inefficient producers. What 
is proposed would shut off this production. 

Answer: This production is not needed in 
peace. The American people cannot be ex- 
pected to support inefficiency in the enterprises 
that serve them with the necessaries of life 
or to maintain production not normally needed. 
Inflated production above that which would be 
supported by the law of supply and demand 
must cease. 

Objection (d) Such readjustment must neces- 
sarily require redistribution and readjustment 
of labor. 

Answer: This is quite true. It is necessary. 
The distribution and allocation of labor to 
war industries has upset the normal pattern 
in this country for four years. What is pro- 
posed is a stimulated peace industry which 
will employ as much or more labor as did war 
industries, especially considering the loss of 
man-power, due to decreased immigration, 
loss by influenza, war and probably increased 
army and navy. That it will employ them in 
different places and at different tasks is in- 
evitable, whether the proposed step is taken 
or not. 

Objection (e) A general reduction in selling 
prices now will force industry and commerce 
to take a loss on products purchased at war 
prices. 

Answer: This is true and_ inevitable, 
whether the proposed ‘plan is attempted or not, 
but under the proposed plan better adijust- 
ments are possible; buying will begin imme- 
diately, the overhead of continuing higih-cost 
operations through a period of stagnation is 
eliminated, and finally much of the loss will 
be recouped by buying at fair prices and sell- 
ing in the inevitably increasing market that 
will result from the normal operation of the 
law of supply and demand under prosperous 
conditions. 


6. In Conclusion: 

It is expected that the activities of the board 
will be temporary and are intended only to 
give governmental assistance to aid the law 
of supply and demand in resuming its normal 
functions. 

The splendid cooperation of American in- 
dustry during the war leads to the belief that 
it may continue and carry us safely through 
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the trying period of readjustment. Surely with 
our fundamental conditions so sound, there is 
every reason to believe that we may bridge 
the gap between war and peace with the same 
courage and fortitude that always mark the 
American business man in his dealings with 
large affairs, and thus escape the unfortunate 
depressions which the country has suffered 
following previous wars. The offices of the 
board will be in the Council of National De- 
fense Building, 18th and D streets. 


Sulphuric Acid Price Falls 

R. R. Hornor, of the Bureau of Mines, 
comments on the sulphuric acid situation 
as follows: 

“Information furnished by a representa- 
tive of the Chemical Alliance indicates that 
there has been considerable curtailment of 
production since the first of the year, also 
some falling off in price. Acid of 66°B. is 
now being offered at about $20 per ton in 
the eastern markets, and by-product acid, 
50°B., from the zinc plants, is being offered 
as low as $10 per ton in: the Chicago 
markets. 

“The acid manufacturers kept their 
plants running at nearly full capacity until 
the first of the year, in order to keep labor 
employed, although in the latter part of 
the year the demand for acid for war pur- 
poses had practically ceased. Thus the 
large reserve stocks already on hand were 
increased. Besides, at the termination of 
the war, there were in transit and in stor- 
age large stocks of acid at the various ex- 
plosive works. 

“The outlook for a large demand for acid 
in the steel and oil industries is excep- 
tionally good. 

“Within 60 days, it is thought that the 
oil-refining industry will be running at full 
capacity, and also some lines of the steel 
industry, particularly the tin-plate indus- 
try, will have materially increased opera- 
tions. 

“The fertilizer industry is being held up 
at present by lack of shipping for export 
trade. There is a brisk demand for fertil- 
izers abroad, and a large number of con- 
tracts have been made, but the marufactur- 
ers are unable to make deliveries.” 


Little Spanish Pyrite Coming In 


There is no decided change in the for- 
eign pyrite situation since January, accord- 
ing to the information reaching R. R. Hor- 
nor, of the Bureau of Mines. One of the 
principal importers of pyrite recently 
stated that no Spanish pyrite is coming 
into the market except the last of the 
125,000 tons allocated by the War Industries 
Board to the acid manufacturers of this 
country. There was a charter late in De- 


cember, but there is no more now under 
way. 
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CALIFORNIA PRODUCES 70 PER CENT 
OF QUICKSILVER OUTPUT OF U. S. 


Fletcher Hamilton, State Mineralogist, an- 
nounces that the new bulletin of the State 
Mining Bureau on quicksilver has been re- 
ceived from the printer and is now ready for 
distribution. It is Bulletin No. 78, entitled 
“Quicksilver Resources of California,” by 
Walter W. Bradley of the Bureau's staff: It 
is the first work published in fifteen years 
dealing distinctly with quicksilver and_ its 
metallurgy, and had but two predecessors in 
this particular field: G. F. Becker’s “Geology 
of the Quicksilver Deposits of the Pacific 
Slope,” Monograph XIII of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, and Wm. Forstner’s “Quick- 
silver Resources of California,’ Bulletin’ No. 
27 of the State Mining Bureau; though this 
new publication covers a much greater scope, 
particularly as regards the ore-dressing and 
metallurgy of quicksilver. ; 

California yields approximately 70 per cent 
of the quicksilver output of the United States; 
and since 1850 has produced a total of 2,137,- 
728 flasks (to the end of 1917) valued at 
$101,992,560. The book contains production 
and price charts which show the annual fluc- 
tuations of values and quantities; and ‘the 
entire work is profusely illustrated with photo- 
graphs, drawings, and geological maps. The 
section on metallurgy contains numerous pho- 
tographic cuts and line drawings of furnaces, 
condensers, and other plant equipment. A sec- 
tional drawing of the very recently installed 
rotary furnaces of the New Idria Company 
is included. 

The metallurgical work detailed includes an 
account of the author’s original investigations 
relative to concentration methods as applied 
to quicksilver ores, which included treatment 
on tables with water, flotation with oils, and 
solution by an alkaline sulphide. 

The quicksilver industry, though relatively 
speaking not as large nor as extensive as 
some other branches of the mineral business, 
is nevertheless a very vital one in peace times 
as well as in war. In normal peace times 50 
per cent of our quicksilver consumption goes 
into fulminate for blasting caps for quarrying 
and mining as well as ammunition. In addi- 
tion, a considerable amount goes into the 
manufacture of drugs. Some also is used in 
gold and silver mining. We should not per- 
mit ourselves to become dependent on foreign 
sources for this very necessary metal. Without 
a sufficiently high protective import duty, the 
United States is at the present time in danger 
of having its domestic quicksilver industry 
throttled by foreign competition, particularly 
from Mexico and Spain. The recovery of 


quicksilver requires capital for equipment and 
time for development, and is not a business 
which can be picked up and put on a producing 
basis at a moment’s notice. 
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MARTIN D. FOSTER 
Member of the War Minerals Relief Commission 


WAR MINERALS RELIEF 
COMMISSION IS APPOINTED 


Former Senator J. F. Shafroth, of Colo- 
rado, Philip M. Moore, St. Louis, Mo., and 
former Representative M. D. Foster, of IIli- 
nois, have been appointed by Secretary of 
the Interior Lane as members of the com- 
mission that will have charge of the pay- 
ment of the losses incurred by mining men 
in the production of manganese chrome, 
pyrites, and tungsten for war purposes. 

During the war the Interior Department, 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation, and the 
War Industries, War Trade, and Shipping 
Boards insistently urged the mining men 
to produce these materials to supply the 
urgent needs of the nation for war pur- 
poses. When the armistice came, these 
mineral producers, as a result of their re- 
sponse to the demands of the Government, 
had on hand ready for delivery quantities 
of these materials, for which there was no 
peace-time market. 

Congress set aside the sum of $8,500,000 
to meet claims for these losses, which must 
be filed within three months after the pass- 
age of the act. The law states that the 
claims must have been incurred between 
April 6, 1917, when the United States went 
to war, and November 12, 1918, when the 
armistice was signed. The Secretary of 
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the Interior is charged in the act with tak- 
ing into consideration and charging to the 
claimant the market value of the minerals 
on hand November 12, 1918, and also the 
salvage or usable value of the machinery 
that was installed to produce these war 
minerals. 

Mr. Moore is a former president of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers 
and a well-known engineer. 

Mr. Shafroth was a member of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Mines and Mining of 
Sixty-fifth Congress and Mr. Foster was 
the chairman of the House Committee on 
Mines and Mining 

The commission has sent out a lengthy 
questionnaire to guide operators who have 
claims to file. These are now being received 
and will be considered at once. No awards 
will be made until all claims have been 
filed. 


LACK OF BUYING KEEPS MARKET 
DULL FOR MINERAL PRODUCTS 


In the market for mineral raw materials, 
a general dullness continues, according to the 
Bureau of Mines. Many important produc- 
ing districts have curtailed operations by as 
much as 50 per cent. The explanation of the 
situation is found in the fact that large 
stocks were accumulated before the signing 
of the armistice and have not yet been ab- 
sorbed. The consumers are largely keeping 
out of the market until it becomes apparent 
that some stable level of prices has been 
reached, and until the extent of the post- 
war demand becomes evident. This situa- 
tion is further aggravated by the present 
shortage in ships and the resulting uncer- 
tainty as to when foreign imports may be 
resumed on a large scale. 


WORK OUT PLAN FOR SELLING 
GOVERNMENT’S SURPLUS COPPER 


A conference between representatives of 
the copper producers and officials of the War 
Department was held in New York March 3. 
The producers present at this conference rep- 
resented approximately 90 per cent of the 
copper production. A _ tentative agreement 
was reached whereby the copper producers 
will market the Government surplus copper 
at the prevailing market price, charging the 
Government the actual cost of so doing. It 
will be distributed by the producers in con- 
nection with their own product, the minimum 
monthly amount being fixed and the actual 
amount disposed of being a certain percent- 
age of their total sales, if this exceeds the 
minimum amount. It was also agreed that 
the copper will be entirely distributed within 
fifteen months. Final arrangements regard- 
ing this sale will be completed within a short 
time. 
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APRIL, 1919 


NAVY LIKELY TO NEED ALL ITS 
SPELTER—MANY MINES CLOSE 


F. B. Hyder, in charge of zinc for the Bu- 
reau of Mines, says: 

“The average annual rate of spelter produc- 
tion for the period December 21 to January 
25 was 562,349 short tons, as indicated by the 
weekly reports of the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey. These reports show an increased 
rate of production although during the period 
of five weeks, December 21 to January 25, 
there was an additional accumulation of more 
than a week’s production. 

“Curtailment of production will be necessary 
to prevent further accummulation and to per- 
mit the absorption of existing stocks. This 
has now begun. The Pueblo plant of the 
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United States Zinc Co. (A. S. & R. Co.) has 
closed. This plant has an annual capacity of 
4,432 tons. 

“It is reported that the Navy Department 
will need all its stocks and may take over 
some in possession of the War Department. 
The War Department, however, apparently 
has a few thousand tons of spelter which will 
have to be sold. Conferences have been held 
with the trade by the director of sales, War 
Department, for the purpose of determining 
methods of disposal least calculated to dis- 
turb industrial conditions. 

“Production is being curtailed and some mines 
in the Joplin and Wisconsin districts are clos- 
ing on account of low prices offered for ores. 

“The Anaconda Company has closed some 
of its mines and has stopped treatment of 
Butte and Superior concentrates. The Silver 
Standard Mine at Silverton, B. C., has closed. 

“Reports of production of western mines dur- 
ing January are noted as follows in terms of 
short tons of zinc content of concentrates: 
Buttee and Superior, 4,725; Interstate Callahan, 
1,709; Snowstorm, Idaho, 1,237; Butte and Su- 
perior, Montana, 69,800; Anaconda (electro- 
lytic spelter), 37,350.” 


HECTER FUEL PROMISING; 
WAR EXPERIMENTS TO CONTINUE 


During the war the Bureau of Mines, 
Department of the Interior, made strenu- 
ous efforts to find a special fuel for air- 
planes that would be superior to others 
already in use. Of the numerous products 
and mixtures obtained, some were origi- 
nated by the bureau engineers and chem- 
ists, others were suggested by outside in- 
terests. Through its own experiments or 
by cooperation with other organizations, 
notably the Research Division of the Day- 
ton Metal Products Company and the Bu- 
reau of Standards, it was possible to es- 
tablish the fact that certain types of fuels 
had elements of superiority that had not 
before been noted or appreciated. Of the 
fuels proving most satisfactory gasoline 
refined from the crude petroleum of certain 
producing fields was distinctly superior to 
the type most extensively used. The blend- 
ing of moderate proportions of benzol with 
gasoline was found to be distinctly advan- 
tageous and motor fuel of this type would 
undoubtedly have been employed for mili- 
tary purposes if the war had continued 
much longer. It is believed that through 
the proper use of benzol and other dis- 
tillates derived from coal it may be possi- 
bel to embody features in the design of in- 
ternal combustion motors that will notably 
increase their efficiency. Benzol and other 
coal-derived fuels are already being sold 
for use in automobiles and are believed to 
be giving satisfactory results even with 
present types of motors. 
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UTAH OPERATORS ASK DATA 
ON HIGH COST OF LIVING 


The Utah Chapter of the American Min- 
ing Congress has just sent out the following 
statement, and attached thereto is a price 
list, to be filled in, which asks for informa- 
tion relative to the price paid for staple 
articles of food during the years 1915, 1918, 
and 1919. The list includes rice, flour, 
sugar, butter, peas, string beans, tomatoes, 
cream of wheat, ham, bacon, pork and 
beans, etc. The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT BY METAL MINE OPERATORS 
OF UTAH 


We are addressing this to you as one 
whose business interests are vitally 
concerned with the metal mining situa- 
tion in Utah. The situation is so seri- 
ous that relief must come in the imme- 
diate future if the metal mining opera- 
tions of the State are to continue. 

When the armistice became effective, 
November 11, 1918, copper was selling 
at 26 cents a pound and lead at $8.05 a 
hundred. Almost immediately there- 
after the market for these metals 
practically disappeared, and in the case 
of copper there was no quotable mar- 
ket until the month of February, 1919. 
Copper is now quoted around 15 cents, 
with practically no buyers, and lead is 
in limited demand around $5.25. There 
is no reason to anticipate any sub- 
stantial advances in the prices of these 
metals for at least a year to come. 

The greatly decreased prices for 
metals threw a heavy burden on the 
mining companies of this State. Many 
of the mines were thrown from the 
profit column into the loss column. 
Smaller producers of this and adjoin- 
ing States have been compelled to sus- 
pend work entirely and the largér pro- 
ducers have been compelled to reduce 
their operations greatly. These reduc- 
tions have diminished ore shipments to 
such an extent that the Salt Lake Val- 
ley smelters have curtailed their oper- 
ations fully 50 per cent. 

Many companies which have con- 
tinued to work have taken a loss on 
their operations ever since December 1. 

The mining companies have met the 
situation in part by reducing wages 
from the high point reached during the 
war. Reductions have amounted to 
from 75 cents to $1 a day. To compare 
with the average wage reduction, the 
cost of necessaries of life must be re- 
duced about 20 per cent. 

The mining companies hoped and ex- 
pected that they and their employes 
would not be left to bear the burden 
alone and that there would be corre- 


sponding reductions in the cost of sup- 
plies for the mines and the necessaries 
of life for the employes. 

Such, however, has not been the case. 
Almost without exception, supplies have 
continued at the war-time price lev- 
els and necessaries of life are as high 
or higher in the mining camps as they 
were in July, 1918. We propose to as- 
certain whether this condition is due 
to the attitude of manufacturer, whole- 
saler or retailer. 

The only two items of expense over 
which the metal mine owner has any 
control are payroll and supply ac- 
counts, and he must look to these for 
relief if he is to continue his opera- 
tions. 

Wages have come down. Other costs 
must come down or the mines will 
close, and if the mines close the smelt- 
ers close. 

We have been unable to ascertain 
that those who furnish supplies to us 
and necessaries of life to our employes 
are making efforts to reduce the cost 
of these commodities. Unles; action 
along this line is taken at once, and 
substantial reductions made, many 
more mining properties will close 
down in the near future. This would 
cause great distress to our men and 
their families and injury to the com- 
mercial and manufacturing interests 
of the state as well as to the mining 
industry. 

We have determined to act in the 
matter ourselves, rather than to re- 
main quiescent and see our own busi- 
ness crippled with consequent bad ef- 
fect on the state as a whole. 


Our preliminary inquiries disclose 
that costs of supplies and necessaries 
in Salt Lake City and the mining camps 
are as high today as they were last 
July. We propose to extend our in- 
quiries as far as possible and to take 
such action as will best serve our wel- 
fare and that of our employes. 

Your cooperation is invited to solve 
a situation which, if not corrected in 
the immediate future, will seriously in- 
jure your business as well as ours. 

We are collecting data from all 
sources, and ask you to assist by sup- 
plying us the information requested 
on the accompanying blank, together 
with anything else you believe would 
be of value in the premises. 

The mining industry has borne all 
of the present burden it can stand. 
Others interested must assume part of 
the load unless they are prepared to 
sacrifice at least a considerable por- 
tion of the benefits they have derived 
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through mining activity and through 
the patronage of those who gain their 
livelihood from mining in this state. 


An investigation just made by the oper- 
ators discloses that 138 properties, which 
shipped 1,058,000 tons of ore in 1917, are 
now idle and properties which are still in 
operation, as well as the Salt Lake Valley 
smelters are operating at about 50 per cent 
of their capacity. The metal market, ex- 
cept silver, is in such shape that profits 
are impossible under present costs. Wages 
have been reduced $1 per shift at Bingham 
and 75 cents per shift in the other metal 
camps of the state. The committee of 
operators having the matter in charge con- 
sists of Imer Pett, General Manager, 
Bingham Mines Co., and Eagle and Blue 
Bell Mining Company, Chairman; C. E. 
Allen, Manager of Mines, U. S. Smelting, 
Refining and Mining Company; Fred Cow- 
ans, General Manager, Utah Consolidated 
Mining Co.; C. F. Jennings, Assistant Pur- 
chasing Agent, Utah Copper.Company; F. 
J. Westcott, Secretary, Silver King Coali- 
tion Mines Co. and J. B. Whitehill, Ore 
Purchasing Agent, International Smelting 
Company. 


COAL PRODUCTION CONTINUES 
LOW; YEAR’S GAIN SMALL 


The production of bituminous coal during 
the past few weeks has varied but very little, 
and the output for the week ended March 22, 
estimated at 8,065,000 net tons, is no doubt a 
fair barometer of bituminous coal demand, 
says the U. S. Geological Survey in its report. 
As during recent weeks, the week’s output 
fell approximately 3,000,000 net tons below the 
production for the same week of 1918, bring- 
ing the excess in the output for the coal year 
to date over the same period of last year down 
to 13,670,000 net tons, and it is estimated that 
the close of the coal year on March 31 will 
find the excess at not more than 8,000,000 net 
tons, and the actual output at approximately 
558,000,000 net tons for the year. The daily 
average per working day during the week 
ended March 15 is estimated at 1,344,000 net 
tons, as against 1,806,000 net tons for this 
coal year to date, and 1,760,000 net tons for 
that period of the 1918 coal year ending with 
March 16. 

Production of anthracite in the United States 
during the week ended March 15, estimated at 
1,206,000 net tons, was approximately 20 per 
cent in excess of production during the week 
ended March 8, estimated at 989,000 net tons. 
Compared with the production during the 
week ended March 16, 1918, when the output 
was 2,099,000 net tons, the current week’s pro- 
duction was exceedingly low. The daily aver- 
age per working day during the week ended 


March 15 is estimated at 201,000 net tons, as 
against 298,000 net tons for the coal year to 
date, and 318,000 net tons for the same period 
ended March 16, 1918. Total production for 
the period April 1, 1918, to March 15, 1919, is 
estimated at 89,317,000 net tons, as compared 
with 95,370,000 net tons during the same 
period of last year. 

Tidewater shipments to New England dur- 
ing the week ended March 15, are estimated at 
57,710 net tons, and are 48.2 per cent behind 
shipments during the week of March 8. No 
tonnage was loaded at Baltimore for New 
England, while the tonnage loaded at New York 
and Philadelphia, amounting to 34,156 net tons, 
fell 47 per cent behind the loading of the 
week preceding, and Hampton Roads’ tonnage 
of 53,554 net tons fell 49 per cent behind. Rail 
shipments during the week to New England 
were not reported. 

Shipments of bituminous coal from the 
North Atlantic ports and Hampton Roads to 
all points, during the week ended March 15, 
are estimated at 321,064 net tons, and are 29.4 
per cent behind shipments during the week 
preceding. Baltimore, with a loading of 35,069 
net tons, was the lone harbor to report im- 
provement, the current week’s shipments ex- 
ceeding that of the preceding week by 57.7 
per cent. Shipments from New York and 
Philadelphia during the week of March 15 
fell 48.1 per cent, and from Hampton Roads, 
19.4 per cent. 

Beehive coke production in the United 
States during the week ended March 15 is 
estimated at 429,446 net tons, as against 
441,031 net tons during the week of March 
8 and 604,516 net tons during the correspond- 
ing week of last year. The daily average per 
working day during the current week is esti- 
mated at 71,574 net tons, and while slightly 
in excess of the daily average for the cal- 
endar year to date, estimated at 70,402 net 
tons, is considerably below the daily average 
for the same period of 1918, estimated at 
79,312 net tons. Production during the week 
in Pennsylvania, Virginia, Kentucky, and the 
far west states fell below that of the week 
of March 8, while considerable improvement 
occurred in West Virginia, Alabama, Tennes- 
see, and Georgia. Compared with the week 
of March 15, 1918, the week’s production in 
all states is exceedingly low. 

The mines of the country have been oper- 
ated during the past four weeks at approxi- 
mately 50 per cent of their full time, with 
time losses due to labor and car shortage, mine 
diasbility and lack of market, fluctuating but 
very little from week to week. The real limit- 
ing factor is, of course, lack of demand, and 
unless the “buy early” campaign, inaugurated 
by the United States Fuel Administration is 
taken seriously by the consumers of the coun- 
try, very little improvement may be expected 
in the full-time operation of the mines until 
the stocks accumulated last summer and fall 
are more generally used up. 
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NATURAL GAS ORDER FOR 
MIDDLE WEST IS MODIFIED 


On account of the prevailing mild weather 
and the lateness of the season, the United 
States Fuel Administration has announced 
that it has acted favorably upon an appli- 
cation for the modification of an order 
issued on December 12. This order limited 
to preferred classes the supply of natural 
gas during the winter months in communi- 
ties of Ohio and Indiana dependent on the 
supply of the Logan Natural Gas and 
Fuel Company. 

This action is also the result of a hear- 
ing held in Pittsburgh on February 17 at 
which no decision was reached because the 
company, through whose mains the gas 
supply flows, was unprepared to furnish 
an estimate of the surplus supply, which 
they claimed to have available. This esti- 
mate has since been furnished. 

The order modifies and amends the order 
of December 12 as follows: 

“Natural gas may be distributed for in- 
dustrial purposes to consumers classified 
in a lower class than class 3 out of any 
actual surplus available throughout the va- 
rious communities served by the above 
companies, to be distributed equitably to 
consumers desiring same. However, it is 
expressly directed that in the event of the 
pressure *at either Richmond, Ind., or 
Muncie, Ind., falling below 25 pounds, or in 
the event the Weather Bureau forecasts a 
material drop in temperature that would 
create a demand by domestic consumers 
for all of the available supply, then the 
distribution to such industrial consumers, 
not only in class 4, but those in 3 and 2 
if necessary, shall be discontinued imme- 
diately and shall not be resumed as to 
class 4 until, and unless, the pressure at 
the aforesaid cities shall have been at 
least 25 pounds for at least forty-eight 
hours and the weather conditions justify 
a resumption of such distribution. 

“The Logan Natural Gas and Fuel Com- 
pany is directed to advise promptly all of 
the respective companies to which it fur- 
nishes gas, of any conditions, including 
weather forecasts, that will probably result 
in curtailing the quantity of gas so sup- 
plied to them. This notice should be given 
as far in advance as possible, so that the 
companies to whom gas is supplied may 
in turn notify promptly their customers 
in class 4 or higher. Notification of ability 
to resume delivery must be given with 
equal promptness. 

“It is the desire of the Fuel Administra- 
tion to facilitate the reasonable distribu- 
tion of all surplus gas to industrial con- 
sumers, but it is desired to emphasize the 
fact that the distribution to domestic con- 
sumers in the respective communities af- 
fected by this order is of first importance. 
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This order is made in an endeavor to sup- 
ply adequately the domestic needs and at 
the same time make any surplus promptly 
available for industrial consumers. 

“If it is found that this order works any 
undue hardship upon domestic consumers, 
the order of December 12 will be reinstated 
immediately.” 

The city authorities of the communities 
affected are expected to notify their local 
natural-gas companies and the Fuel Ad- 
ministration, if under the amended regu- 
lations the reasonable demands of domestic 
consumers are not supplied. 

The Reserve Natural Gas Company of 
West Virginia supplies the Logan Natural 
Gas and Fuel Company of Ohio, which car- 
ries and distributes this supply across the 
State and delivers in turn to the Central 
Indiana Gas Company and other Indiana 
companies for distribution in that State. 

The order issued on December 12 di- 
rected the discontinuance of supply during 
the winter to consumers classified in a 
lower class than Class III, unless otherwise 
ordered. Classes I, II, and III include do- 
mestic and other uses defined as most 
essential. 


Magnesite Industry Quiet. 


The magnesite industry continues in much 
the same condition as in January and late 
in 1918. Some of the consuming companies 
are taking advantage of the quiet condi- 
tion to make necessary repairs, or changes, 
at their plants. 

One of the most important factors in 
the success of Austrian magnesite has been 
the careful standardization of the finished 
product, attained only by careful selection 
and preparation of the raw material, and 
skillful burning, whereby a product of uni- 
form quality has been assured. Uniformity 
and close adherence to specifications un- 
doubtedly have been important factors in 
the growth of both Austrian and Grecian 
business in the United States. These fac- 
tors are called to the attention of certain 
of our domestic producers because laxity 
on the part of a few of them in these re- 
spects has caused some dissatisfaction 
among certain domestic consumers, and 
unfortunately an unsympathetic attitude 
toward them, at the present time—W. C 
PHALEN, Bureau of Mines. 


Coal production in this country, having 
been at a low ebb for the last five months, 
there are fears of a severe shortage next 
winter, particularly if the weather should be 
cold and stormy. The economy which will 


be effected by the “daylight saving” law this 
year, therefore, may prove to be a direct 
advantage. 
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MINERALS SEPARATION SITUATION 
TERSELY REVIEWED IN REPORT 


The various minerals-separation com- 
panies have successively claimed to own 
patents covering an improved process of 
ore concentration. Ore concentration in 
metallurgical operations is the separation 
of the mineral or metallic part of the ore 
from the nonmetallic or worthless material 
found associated with it in nature, in order 
that the valuable metallic particles may be 
in proper condition for the subsequent 
process of smelting. Hence the name “min- 
erals separation.” This and the following 
are contained in the annual report of the 
Alien Property Custodian. 

Expressed in language which laymen can 
understand, this new process may be de- 
scribed as the addition of a very small 
quantity of oil to the ore pulp (which is 
ore finely pulverized floating on water) 
followed by vigorous agitation of the pulp, 
and the introduction of air currents into 
the mixture resulting in the, development 
and distribution throughout the mixture 
of small bubbles of air which attach to 
themselves the valuable metallic particles 
and with them rise to the surface, forming 
a mineral froth of such coherency as to 
afford full opportunity for its removal 
from the surface for further treatment of 
the metallic particles, while the worthless 
material sinks to the bottom. 

Prior to the invention of this new pro- 
cess, ore concentration, or the separation 
of the mineral from the useless parts in 
ore, was effected by the water or gravity 
process. In that process the oré was mixed 
with water forming the ore pulp; the pulp 
was shaken, thereby separating the metal- 
lic particles from the worthless parts of the 
ore, and the metallic particles being heavier 
than the water, sank to the bottom, while the 
worthless particles, being lighter than the 
metallic particles, though heavier than the 
water, were subjected to an up current of 
water which carried the worthles; particles to 
the surface and over the container. The 
old process was commercially unsuccessful 
because it permitted a large percentage of 
the metal in the ore to be carried off with 
the worthless particles. The material thus 
rejected was called slime. For years dumps 
consisting of millions of tons of such slime, 
which were known to contain a large per- 
centage of metal, lay useless because there 
was no known process by which they could 
be treated and the metal extracted. 

In 1906 Henry Livingstone Sulman, Hugh 
Fitzalis, Kirkpatrick Picard, and John Bal- 
lot, all of London, England, claiming to be 
the inventors of the new process, obtained 
a patent thereon in the United States. In 
1910 Sulman and Henry Howard Greenway 
and Arthur Howard Higgins, all of Lon- 
don, obtained another patent in the United 


States, and in 1914 Greenway, then of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, obtained a third patent 
in the United States, the latter two patents 
involving the same process as the first 
one, but including improvements thereon. 
These patents run for a period of seventeen 
years from their respective dates. 

In 1905, and before the first United States 
patent was obtained, the patentees ob- 
tained a patent in England exactly similar 
to the first United States patent. The va- 
lidity of the English patent was attacked 
in the English courts, but was sustained 
by the House of Lords. (Minerals Separa- 
tion (Ltd.) vs. British Ore Concentration 
Syndicate (Ltd.), 27 R. P. C., 33). 

In 1903 Minerals Separation (Ltd), which 
will be hereafter designated as the parent 
company, was formed under the English 
law. The three United States patents were 
assigned to this company. 

In 1910 the parent company having ac- 
quired the United States patents, and simi- 
lar patents obtained in Canada and Mexico, 
conveyed these patents to a corporation 
called Minerals Separation American Syn- 
dicate (Ltd.), for the purpose of enabling 
the American syndicate to exploit these 
patents in America. This, too, was an 
English corporation. 

In 1911 the American syndicate made a 
contract with Beer, Sondheimer & Co., 
whereby it gave to that firm the exclusive 
agency to represent the syndicate in Amer- 
ica. For reasons which are unimportant to 
the present inquiry, this first American 
syndicate was soon dissolved and a new 
syndicate was formed, called Minerals 
Separation American Syndicate (1913) 
(Ltd.). This, too, was a British company. 
The 1913 syndicate renewed the agency 
agreement of Beer, Sondheimer & Co., and 
appointed that firm sole agents to conduct 
all of the syndicate’s commercial affairs in 
the United States, Canada, and Mexico, the 
agency to continue for a minimum period 
of ten years with a provision for renewal 
for the rest of the life of the patents. Beer, 
Sondheimer & Co. were to receive a com- 
mission of 10 per cent of all gross royalties 
received for the use of the patents and 10 
per cent on all profit-sharing business (the 
syndicate intending not only to give li- 
censes, but also to buy up and treat ores), 
and also a percentage as a commission of 
the sale of products so treated by the 
syndicate. 

When the agency agreement was made, 
Beer, Sondheimer & Co. had an American 
branch of its business in New York City, 
which was in charge of Benno Elkan and 
Otto Frohnknecht, and was being con- 
ducted under the name of Beer, Sond- 
heimer & Co., American branch. The par- 
ties entered into the performance of the 
agreement, and inasmuch as most, if not 
all, of the business was done in the United 
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States, the agent’s end of the business was 
conducted by the American branch of Beer, 
Sondheimer & Co. 

In addition to having the exclusive 
agency, Beer, Sondheimer & Co. were also 
stockholders of the 1913 syndicate, owning 
32,615 shares of said stock. In 1916 the 
property of the 1913 syndicate was con- 
veyed to an American corporation called 
Minerals Separation North American Cor- 
poration, and each stockholder became en- 
titled to two shares of the American cor- 
poration’s stock for each share of the 1913 
syndicate stock. 

The importance of the control by this 
German-owned branch of Beer, Sondheimer 
& Co. of the minerals-separation process, 
and the power to grant or withhold from 
the United States metal-industry licenses 
to use the flotation process, can hardly be 
overestimated. The Custodian has taken 
over all of the minerals-separation stock 
held by Beer, Sondheimer & Co., and the 
latter’s control of the minerals-separation 
process in the United States has broken. 


TWENTY-FIRST CONVENTION OF 
CANADIAN MINING INSTITUTE 


The twenty-first annual convention of the 
Canadian Mining Institute was held in Mon- 
treal March 5-7. 

The president, Dr. D. B. Dowling, of Ot- 
tawa, emphasized the cooperative spirit now 
existing between the Canadian Mining Insti- 
tute and the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy, and paid high tribute to the 
work of the Geological Survey in the develop- 
ment of latent natural resources during the 
war. A number of members of the institute 
who had seen service overseas were present 
and joined in the general discussions of re- 
adjustment problems. The proposition to 
change the name of the institute to the “In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgy” was finally 
referred to the membership by letter ballot. 
The first evening’s session was devoted to 
illustrated lectures on the “Operation of the 
British Forces in’ Palestine,” by D. H. M. 
Ami, and the “Coronation Gulf Expedition,” by 
Mr. K. G. Chipman. 

Among the important discussions of the 
second day, “Mine Taxation” and “Uniform 
Mining Laws,” received special attention. 

The address of Prof. H. C. Parmelee on 
“Industrial Cooperation,” and the paper of 
Mr. C. V. Corless, entitled “Industry, Democ- 
racy and Education,” were valuable contribu- 
tions to the solution of present day problems. 
Mr. Corless, in conclusion, said: “Industry 
will not in any case become fully democratized 
today, or tomorrow, or even in the near future. 
But if we do not misread the meaning of pres- 
ent social movements of world-wide extent, 
progress in this direction is as irresistible as 
the tides. To prolong opposition to it is to 
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risk being overwhelmed by the flood. The 
wise and sensible course is for society to rec- 
ognize its own movement, to undertake the 
most careful study of the economic and ethical 
conditions giving rise to it, and -to arrange 
as quickly as may be for widespread social 
training of its members, in preparation for 
such utilization of these new powers as may 
result in the greatest justice and benefit to all.” 

Mr. D. H. McDougall, of New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia, was elected president for the 
ensuing year. Moving pictures, just released 
by the War Department, were shown for the 
first time at the smoker that evening, depict- 
ing Canadian troops on the Western front. 
Capt. L. B. Reynolds gave an interesting talk 
on the difficulties encountered in tunnelling, 
which was followed by an illustrated paper on 
“Tunnelling,” by Maj. R. W. Coulthard. 

The last day of the session the institute held 
group meetings, in which the various branches 
of the mining industry discussed oil shales, 
pulverized fuels, copper smelting; iron ore 
deposits, internal corrosion of wire cables, etc. 

In the evening the annual banquet was held 
at the Montreal Club, the guest of the evening 
being His Excellency the Duke of Devonshire, 
Governor General of Canada, who was intro- 
duced by President McDougall. 

Dr. John A. Dresser, the toastmaster, then 
called on Mr. Horace V. Winchell, who spoke 
in behalf of the American Institute of Mining 
and Metallurgy; Dr. Henry M. Payne, who 
responded to the American Mining Congress; 
Mr. F. S. Keith, of the Canadian Engineering 
Institute; Dr. E. A. Holbrook, representing 
the American Bureau of Mines; Mr. A. D 
McTier, Vice-President of the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway, and Mr. Bradley Stoughton, of 
the American Institute of Mining and Metal- 
lurgical Engineers. 


HALTING DEMAND FOR COAL 
ALARMS FUEL ADMINISTRATION 

The best time to put in orders with the 
dealers for next winter’s supply of coal is 
now, when it is plentiful and the demand 
for it is light, according to the United 
States Fuel Administration. Analysis of 
coal production records since November 1 
last was said to indicate that coal will be 
far from plentiful next winter, if produc- 
tion continues to fall. 

Mild weather since November has eventu- 
ated in very little buying of coal. Both 
large and small consumers have met their 
needs mostly from stocks laid in last sum- 
mer and fall. The mines have had fewer 
orders than usual, and the sharp decrease 
in demand has been accompanied by a de- 
crease in production. 

The output from the mines during the 
eighteen weeks from November 1, 1918, to 
March 8, 1919 (including both anthracite 
and bituminous coal) in round figures was 
62,000,000 tons less than during the next 
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preceding eighteen weeks and _ 31,000,000 
tons less than during the corresponding 
period of the previous year, although severe 
storms curtailed production the previous year. 
previous year. 

Normally, there is a considerable in- 
crease in demand for coal from year to 
year—that is, an increased consumption 
and a consequent increase in production. 

Compared with preceding years the in- 
crease in 1918 was not great, having been 
cut down by influenza and other factors, 
including the signing of the armistice. The 
following table shows: 


Increase in Coal Production 
Over Previous Year. 
60,000,000 net tons 
61,000,000 net tons 
34,000,000 net tons 


Comparing the present coal year, ending 
April 1, with the same period of a year 
ago, the output so far has been only about 
11,000,000 tons higher. This is accounted 
for by the tremendous decline in produc- 
tion largely since October 1, balancing the 
magnificent showing made by the miners 
and operators up to the autumn of 1918. 


Year. 


SHERLEY AND SPENCER NAMED 
FOR IMPORTANT R. R. OFFICES 


Walker D. Hines, Director General of Rail- 
roads, announces the appointment of Swager 
Sherley as director of the Division of Finance 
of the Railroad Administration. Announce- 
ment has previously been made of the resig- 
nation of Mr. John Skelton Williams as di- 
rector of the Division of Finance and Pur- 
chases and the intention to divide this division 
into two divisions, namely, the Division of 
Finance and the Division of Purchases. 

Mr. Sherley accepted the appointment ten- 
dered him by the Director General and has 
assumed his new duties. 

Mr. Sherley is a native of Louisville, Ky., 
and is a lawyer by profession, having begur 
practice in 1891 in Louisville, following his 
graduation from the University of Virginia. 
He was a member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the 58th, 59th, 60th, 61st, 62d, 
63d, 64th and 65th Congresses. For a number 
of years he has been a member of the House 
Appropriations Committee and succeeded Rep- 
resentative Fitzgerald of New York as chair- 
man of that committee. Through his long 
service on the Appropriations Committee he 
has become unusually familiar with govern- 
ent finances and has become an expert in 
extricating the essential facts from a great 
mass of financial details. 

In announcing the appointment, 
General Hines said: 

“I have known Mr. Sherley personally for 
many years and have always had an unusually 
high regard for him as a lawyer and as a 
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man. I deem myself very fortunate in having 
succeeded in persuading him to accept the 
appointment as director of the Division of 
Finance of the Railroad Administration. I 
have been in intimate contact with him re- 
cently during the consideration hefore the 
Congress of the appropriation requested by 
the Railroad Administration and have been 
deeply impressed by his knowledge of finan- 
cial and legal problems, the thoroughness of 
his methods, and the accuracy of his insight. 
He strips away the unimportant and deals 
with the very heart of his problems.” 

Mr. Hines also announced the appointment 
of Henry B. Spencer as director of the Di- 
vision of Purchases, effective March 15. The 
Division of Purchases is a new division, hav- 
ing been formerly a part of the Division of 
Finance and Purchases, which has been sepa- 
rated into two divisions. 


Spencer Heads Purchases Division 

Walker D. Hines, Director General of 
Railroads, on March 12 announced the ap- 
pointment of Henry B. Spencer as Director 
of the Division of Purchases, effective 
March 15. The Division of Purchases is a 
new division, having been formerly a part 
of the Division of Finance and Purchases, 
which has been separated into two divi- 
sions. Mr. Swager Sherley has already 
accepted the appointment as Director of 
the Division of Finance. 

Mr. Spencer has been connected with the 
Southern Railway System since 1897, and 
at present is vice-president of that sys- 
tem, a position which he is resigning. He 
has had long experience in connection with 
railroad purchasing problems. 


Coal Loadings 


A report has been received by the Di- 
rector General from the Car Service Sec- 
tion of the Railroad Administration on the 
quantity of coal of all kinds loaded by 
roads for week ended March 1, 1919, as 
compared with the same period of 1918. A 
summary follows: 

1919 
Total cars bituminous...... 137,955 
Total cars anthracite 
Total cars lignite 


1918 


Grand total of all cars coal 162,792 


A summary of reports for week ended 
March 8, 1919, as compared with the same 
period of 1918, based on actual reports 
from most roads, but with the results of 
some roads estimated, follows: 


1919 
Total cars bituminous...... 137,557 
Total cars antracite 
Total cars lignite 


1918 
201,170 
41,487 
3,206 


Grand total of all cars coal 160,272 
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PRE-WAR PRICES AND PRE-WAR 
WAGE SCALE NOT TO RETURN, 
SAYS THE LABOR DEPARTMENT 


Reductions in steel prices, as announced by 
the Industrial Board of the Department of 
Commerce, are held to be no more important 
to the general business situation, especially 
in the building and contsruction industries, 
than are the board’s statements that present 
wage levels should not be disturbed and pre- 
war prices are out of the question. 

Since January there have been received in 
the Department of Labor thousands of letters 
from architects, building contractors, pros- 
pective investors in buildings, and from state 
and municipal authorities in which it was 
represented that uncertainty as to prices and 
wages, rather than the present high level of 
prices and wages, were the stubborn obstacles 
to be eliminated before a general revival of 
building and construction work would be had. 

Recently the Information and Education 
Service, in the Department of Labor, has been 
putting out the results of investigations by 
trained economists, in the price and wages 
fields. The conclusion has been, and in this 
conclusion so eminent an authority as Pro- 
fessor Irving Fisher of Yale University has 
concurred, that the popular expectation of a 
reestablishment of pre-war prices is not jus- 
tified. It was asserted that wages had not 
advanced in proportion to living costs, and 
that while mirfor price changes might be ex- 
pected in some fields, to use the language of 
Professor Fisher, “we are on a permanently 
higher price level, and the sooner business 
men of the country take this view and ad- 
just themselves to it, the sooner will they 
save themselves and the nation from the mis- 
fortune which will come, if we persist in our 
present false hope.” 

Since the steel industry is one which most 
profited from the demands of the war, it 
probably can afford to make a greater reduc- 
tion in present prices than may be expected 
in other industries. Building and construc- 
tion authorities are not, therefore, disposed 
to believe that subsequent price negotiations 
by the Industrial Board of the Department 
of Commerce will develop reductions pro- 
portionately as marked as those announced 
for steel. They assert that the board’s state- 
ment, “in view of the higher costs developed 
throughout the world as a result of the 
war, a return to anything like pre-war prices 
is regarded as out of the question,” is a 
sound conclusion that timely corroboration of 
the statements made by the Department of 
Labor in its campaign to stimulate building 
and construction work. 

Two departments of the Government—the 
Department of Labor and the Department of 
Commerce—working independently, have ar- 
rived at the same conviction, namely, that 
the country is on a new price level, and to 
business projects in the hope that pre-war 
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prices again are to prevail is to jeopardize 
the business structure of the country, delay 
the return of prosperity, and, in the end, dis- 
cover, as Professor Fisher puts it, “to talk 
reverently of 1913-14 prices is to speak a dead 
language today.” 

Investigation of contracts on building and 
construction projects let in February, 1919, 
made by the Department of Labor, produced 
convincing evidence that a majority of the 
contractors and builders in the country have 
come to understand the situation. When the 
contracts let in February of 1913 and 1914 are 
revised to the basis of present construction 
prices, and these figures are compared with 
the contracts let in February, 1919, the com- 
parison shows that February, 1919, was better 
than 90 per cent of normal. Now that the 
Industrial Board of the Department of Com- 
merce adds its testimony on the futility of 
delaying business in the hope of availing of 
pre-war prices, a reasonable expectation is 
that building and construction work will show 
a further approximation of normal. 

Through all the economic studies recently 
issued by the Information and Education 
Service of the Department of Labor has been 
such evidence as clearly indicated the im- 
prudence of any policy contemplating radical 
changes in existing wage scales. In the re- 
cent conference of governors and mayors 
in Washington, it was clearly the consensus 
of opinion that readjustment should not and 
could not mean an immediate pressing down 
of wages. This because wages have not gone 
up in the same proportion as living costs, 
further, because it is generally believed prudent 
to do everything possible to maintain the 
higher living standards which have been 
evolved during the war. 

Notwithstanding these developments, there 
are many in industry who have been urging 
wage reductions. There has been enough of 
this agitation to create an uneasiness in the 
ranks of labor, and uncertainty as to the future 
labor conditions in the minds of prospective 
builders and contractors. For this reason the 
precedent established by the Industrial Board 
of the Department of Commerce in the steel 
case should have a very beneficial effect. On 
the wage matter, in the statement announc- 
ing the new prices on steel, the board says: 

“It is fully understood and expected that 
the recent wage rates or agreements will 
not be interfered with, the approved prices 
having this in view.” 

All economists and practical business men 
agree currency conditions are in important 
factor in present prices. This cannot be 
admitted without admitting also that present 
currency conditions are an important factor 
in present wages. Money is just as cheap 
when it buys labor as when it buys steel, and 
those who talk of pre-war wage scales under 
present currency conditions ignore entirely 
the fact that we do not have pre-war dollars 
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and we will not have them for many years 
to come. 

The Department of Labor holds that wage 
scales have less to do with construction and 
manvfacturing costs than efficiency of labor. 
Invesugations in this field suggest a gradual 
improvement in efficiency of labor as the read- 
justment progresses and industry gets away 
from the high-speed, forced-production regime 
incident to war. Mr. Morton Chase Tuttle, 
who served as production manager for the 
United States Emergency Fleet Corporation, 
in a recent interview for the Christian Science 
Monitor, called attention to this improvement 
in efficiency. The Monitor says: 

“That a reduced wage scale is not an in- 
dispensable preliminary to resumption of ac- 
tivities in the building trades is the opinion 
of Mr. Morton Chase Tuttle, who has just 
returned to Boston after more than a year 
of service as productive manager for the 
United States Emergency Fleet Corporation. 
Mr. Tuttle bases his judgment on recent in- 
vestigations of large construction enterprises 
from New England to Florida, supplemented 
by studies carried out under his direction by 
a construction company in Boston, of which 
he is general manager. This indicated that 
increased efficiency of labor is bringing down 
costs, even while wages remain at existing 
altitudes. 

“In the course of viewing numerous un- 
dertakings more or less closely associated with 
the interests of the Government, says Mr. 
Tuttle, ‘I have been lately impressed to find 
the statement commonly made that cost of 
operation was beginning to show noticeable 
decline. And this, almost without exception, 
was attributed to increased efficiency of the 
labor force, due in part to the opportunity 
for weeding out the less dependable workers, 
in part to the growing desire of all members 
of the force to retain their jobs. 

“‘Owing to inadequate or otherwise un- 
satisfactory cost studies maintained in connec- 
tion with most of these undertakings, I found 
it impossible fully to check the statement by 
actual figures. Accordingly, I asked my own 
company to make out the cost of any one 
process in an operation continued over a 
period of several weeks. That which was 
selected was a piece of concrete work. The 
costs studied were those for the common labor 
employed in this work from January 7 to 
February 4 of the present year, inclusive. Dur- 
ing the period the wage scale remained un- 
altered, but the personnel of the labor force 
underwent frequent changes. A graph of the 
labor cost of the work during the period noted 
shows a sharp and almost undeviating decline 
from day to day. On February 4 these costs 
were exactly 50 per cent less per unit than 
were those on January 7. It is my belief that 
the experience of my company is by no means 
isolated, and that in almost any labor force 
there lies the opportunity of realizing econo- 
mies ranging from 20 to 50 per cent without 
interfering with the wage scale. 
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This implies, of course, that there is now 
increased opportunity for selecting men ac- 
cording to their suitability for a given task, 
and in increased eagerness on the part of the 
men to make good. The whole country ought 
soon to feel the effect of it in general itu- 
provement. It is a case of supplanting so- 
called liquidation of labor by proper adaptation 
of labor as a means of keeping the cost of 
doing things within the bounds of utility. 

“*State of mind is often as potent a factor 
in ultimate labor cost as is the rate per hour. 
Anyone experienced in handling workmen has 
recognized the difference in output between 
cheerful, capable men, anxious to hold their 
places and one who is a little disgruntled, 
and quite conscious that he can get another 
job the moment he drops the present one. 
Multiply either case by thousands of individual 
instances, and I believe that there will be 
found, in shifts of mental attitude, the ex- 
planation of much of the variation which 
occurs in unit cost. And this, after all, is the 
element of labor which directly affects the 
profits of the employer.’ ” 


LARGE COAL TONNAGE SAVED 
BY DAYLIGHT SAVING LAW 


Because of the fact that the clocks of this 
country were moved forward one hour at 
2 o'clock March 30, in compliance with the 
“daylight saving” law, the United States Fuel 
Administration calls attention to the estimates 
made last October that 1,250,000 tons of coal 
were saved during seven months last year 
through the operation of this law. 

The plan was adopted in the United States 
after its success had been demonstrated in 
Great Britain, France, Italy, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, 
Portugal, Australia and Iceland. In Euro- 
pean countries, the period during which the 
clock is advanced is in most cases shorter than 
the seven months adopted as the United States 
plan, because Europe is farther from the 
Equator than this country, and early sunrise 
prevails during a much smaller portion of 
the year. 

In Great Britain the plan is operative only 
during four and a half months, while in 
France the clocks are moved forward for a 
period of only three and a half months. 


Oil-Well Drilling Banned 

In view of reports that petroleum companies, 
particularly those which refused to make man- 
ifestations prescribed in decree of July 31, 
1918, had been drilling wells on their proper- 
ties without proper permission, the Depart- 
ment of Industry at Mexico City has issued 
a circular, published in the press there, threat- 
ening to punish companies and individuals as 
prescribed in the decree issued by First Chief 
Carranza on March 7, 1915, for drilling wells 
or doing other petroleum development work, 
past or future, without permission of the 
federal executive required by the decree. 
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ALIEN PROPERTY CUSTODIAN 
TELLS OF “GERMAN OCTOPUS” 


To appreciate what has been accom- 
plished in ridding the metal industry of 
the United States of the influences of the 
so-called “German metal octopus,” it is 
necessary to briefly sketch the growth of 
the German metal concerns on their native 
soil, and then to point out how these grad- 
ually invaded foreign markets and to what 
extent the American metal markets came 
under their domination, says the Alien 
Property Custodian in his annual report. 
At the outset, however, it must be pointed 
out that however much justification there 
is for the assertion that the German metal 
combine controlled the metal markets of 
Europe and Australia—especially in zinc 
and lead—it is not the fact that they con- 
trolled the metal market of the United 
States. Their influence here was potent, no 
doubt, and it was growing, but it was far 
from sufficient to control either the produc- 
tion or the price of metals in the United 
States. The octopus was spreading his ten- 
tacles across the Atlantic, but he had not 
yet assumed the “octopian” proportions. 

The Alien Property Custodian has taken 
over the German-owned metal concerns in 
the United States, and, by disbanding some 
and Americanizing others, it is believed that 
the German influences in our metal market 
have been Completely eliminated. 

Germany has never been a great producer 
of metals. Her production of copper is but 
3 per cent of the world’s output, against 
about 60 per cent produced by the United 
States. Her production of refined zinc is 
about 28 per cent of the world’s output, and 
of lead she produces 16 per cent of the 
world’s total production. Yet unquestion- 
ably Germany has for years controlled the 
zinc and lead metal markets of Europe and 
of the rest of the world except the United 
States. What is the secret of her power? 
It is not alone that she is a large consumer 
of metal. For though she consumes an- 
nually about 500,000,000 pounds of copper 
more than she produces, she consumes only 
23 per cent of the world’s zinc against her 
own production of 28 per cent of the 
world’s output; and of lead she consumes 
only 20 per cent of the world’s output 
against her own production of about 16 
per cent. Yet she completely controls the 
zinc and lead markets of the world. The 
secret of her power lies in the fact that 
her great metal firms act in concert in 
the purchase of zinc and lead ores, cooper- 
ate in the control of smelters and refineries, 
and, by the free use of unlimited credit ex- 
tended to them by the German banks, who 
themselves participate in these industrial 
enterprises, they are enabled to buy and 
sell huge quantities of metals, thereby in- 
fluencing the market prices. 
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There are but three great international 
metal concerns in Germany—the Metall- 
gesellschaft, of Frankfurt; Aron Hirsch & 
Sohn, of Halberstadt, and Beer, Sondheimer 
& Co., of Frankfurt. The giant organiza- 
tions, whose operations now circle the 
globe, are of comparatively recent develop- 
ment and are the growth of very small and 
humble beginnings. 

To summarize the result of the activities 
of the Alien Property Custodian in so far 
as they affect German interests and Ger- 
man influences in the American metal mar- 
ket, it may be said that, finding those in- 
terests and influences centered in three 
well-defined corporations, American in 
name but all controlled by the German 
metal triumvirate, the activities of which 
three corporations were not confined solely 
to the United States but penetrated into 
Mexico and South America, owning mines, 
smelters, refineries, oil concessions, rail- 
ways, dealing in every known metal, doing 
a business which annually ran into hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars—he has suc- 
ceeded in thoroughly Americanizing two 
of these concerns and liquidating the third, 
thereby entirely eliminating German in- 
fluences in our metal markets and our 
metal industry. 

The German metal octopus had spread 
his tentacles across the ocean and over the 
United States into Mexico and South Amer- 
ica, but for the present surely, and for all 
time it is hoped, he has been driven back 
and a wall of Americanism erected which, 
it is hoped, he will never be able again to 
scale. 


SEVERAL ARKANSAS MANGANESE 
MINES CONTINUE TO OPERATE 

W. R. Crane, of the Bureau of Mines, 
has the following to say on the manganese 
situation: 

“At present there is little being done in 
the manganese districts, yet there is a de- 
cided improvement in the outlook for fu- 
ture resumption of reduction. It is doubt- 
ful, however, under the existing freight 
rates, whether mines in the Western States 
can compete with foreign ores. That the 
southern and centrally located districts 
can possibly compete with foreign ores is 
evident from the increasing activities re- 
ported, which are particularly noticeable 
in the Batesville, Ark., district, where at 
least four companies have resumed opera- 
tions on a small scale. 

“The steel corporation has contracted 
for 200 tons of ore from the Batesville dis- 
trict, delivery not to be begin until April 
1. Several other contracts have been ne- 
gotiated, and as a whole a more optimistic 
feeling prevails, which is reflected in the 
erection of washing plants, work on which 
had been temporarily suspended.” 
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WATSON NEW HEAD OF 
CONSOLIDATION COAL CO. 


A change of especial interest to the coal 
trade is that which emanated from the 
meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
Consolidation Coal Company, held in Bal- 
timore March 19, electing Lieut. Col. Clar- 
ence W. Watson to the office of president, 
succeeding Jere H. Wheelwright, who was 
elected chairman of the board at the same 
meeting. 

Mr. Wheelwright, the new chairman of 
the board, was born May 15, 1867, in West- 
moreland County, Va. After finishing his 
primary education he was graduated from 
the Law Department of the Columbian 
University in the District of Columbia, in 
1890. Following the legal profession in 
Seattle, Wash., until 1893, he became asso- 
ciated with Senator Camden and his suc- 
cessor, Senator Elkins, of West Virginia, 
who were interested in coal properties. 
The Fairmont Coal Company was organ- 
ized by Mr. Wheelwright and Mr. Wat- 
son, and in 1903 they gained the holdings 
of the B. & O. R. R. in the Consolidation 
Coal Company. Upon Mr. Watson's elec- 
tion to the U’nited States Senate Mr. 
Wheelwright was made president of the 
company. 

Lieut. Col. Clarence W. Watson, now 
president of the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, was educated in the public schools 
of Fairmont, W. Va. Among his early 
achievements were the organization with 
Mr. Wheelwright of the Consolidation 
Coal Company. Upon Mr. Watson’s elec- 
mont Coal Company, and extended its 
holdings to include other active operating 
properties in several of the important coal- 
producing States. Mr. Watson was elected 
to the United States Senate in 1911, retir- 
ing as president of the Consolidation Coal 
Company, but being made chairman of the 
board, now succeeded by Mr. Wheelwright. 

When the United States joined the allies 
Mr. Watson vlunteered his services and 
received the commission of lieutenant 
colonel in the Procurement Division of the 
Ordnance Department. Upon his release 
from the service he returned to the coal 
business, where he will continue as presi- 
dent of the Consolidation Coal Company. 

At the meeting held in Baltimore on 
March 19, F. W. Wilshire, New York City; 
Sprigg D. Camden, Parkersburg, and Ed- 
ward M. Mancourt, Detroit, were elected 
vice-presidents. George T. Watson and 
Fairfax S. Landstreet retire as directors 
and become assistants to the president. 

The new directors are: Carl R. Gray, 
president, W. Md. R. R.; Brooks Fleming, 
succeeding his father, .A B. Fleming, and 
George T. Watson, succeeding his father, 
S. L. Watson. 
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INCREASED IMPORTS SHOW 
THAT USE OF CHROMIUM NOW 
ASSUMING NORMAL PROPORTIONS 


W. R. Crane, of the Bureau of Mines, 
comments as follows on the chrome situa- 
tion: 

“Little interest is exhibited in either the 
production or purchase of chromite. Con- 
siderable speculation is indulged in regard- 
ing the ability of either American or Cana- 
dian purchasers to compete with such for- 
eign fields as New Caledonia and Brazil. 
No market quotations on chrome ore nor 
ferrochrome are available. 

“While domestic production of chrome 
ore is practically at a standstill, and there 
is no market for the ores except for those 
shipping on old contracts, yet the imports 
are of fair size and are increasing. 

“The imports in January were nearly 
double those for December, showing that 
the use of chromium is assuming normal 
proportions.” 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF "AUGUST 24, 1912 


Of Tue Mininc Concress Journat, 
at Washington, D. C., 
City of Washington, } 
District of Columbia, | 
Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared E. Russell 
Coombes, who, having been duly sworn according to 
law, deposes and says that she is the business manager 
of THE Mrininc Concress Journat, and that the fol- 
lowing is, to the best of her knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, management (and if 
a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid 
publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations printed on 
= reverse of this form, to wit: 
That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
odie, managing editor, and business managers are: 

Name of Publisher—The American Mining Congress. 

Postoffice address—Washington, D. C. 

Officers: 

Bulkeley Wells, President, Denver, Colo. 

Harry L. Day, First Vice-President, Wallace, Idaho. 
M. S. Kemmerer, Second Vice-President, New York 
City. 
George H. Crosby, 
Minn. 

ps F. Callbreath, Secretary. 

Editor—J. F. Callbreath. 

News Editor—Paul Wooton. 

Business Manager—E. Russell Coombes. 

2. That the owners are (give names and addresses 
of individual owners, or, if a corporation, give its name 
and the names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more or the total amont of 
tock): The American Mining Congress—a corporation, 
not for profit. No stockholders. ' 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgages, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amont of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are (if there are none, so state) : None. 

Russett Coomses, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of 
March, 1919. 

(Seal.) Tuomas C. Wiis. 

(My commission expires Febuary 20, 1922.) 


monthly 
for April 1, 1919 


Third Vice-President, Duluth, 
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COOPERATION WITH THE OIL 
INDUSTRY URGED STRONGLY 


A message urging continuance “in some 
effective way” of the cooperation between 
the nation’s oil industry and the Govern- 
ment, and emphasizing the value to the 
Allies of such cooperation during the war, 
by the industry under the supervision of 
the Fuel Administration, was contained in 
a letter sent by the United States Fuel 


Administrator, Harry A. Garfield, to the. 


National Petroleum War Service Commit- 
tee. 

The letter conveyed Mr. Garfield’s re- 
grets that important conferences previ- 
ously arranged in Washington prevented 
his attendance at a dinner in New York 
given by the committee to A. C. Bedford, 
its chairman, upon whom the French Gov- 
ernment has conferred the title of Cheva- 
lier de la Legion d’Honneur. It said in 
part: 

“Permit me to take this occasion to ex- 
press to the committee my appreciation of 
its services, and to convey to Mr. Bedford 
my felicitations upon the honor paid to 
him. I can well understand the desire of 
the French Government to recognize the 
services of Mr. Bedford and his commit- 
tee. It is unnecessary to recite the im- 
portant part played by petroleum in the 
war. Abundant testimony has been offered 
by the chiefs of the naval and military 
forces to justify those immediately en- 
gaged in the production and distribution 
of petroleum and its products in claiming 
a place among the few great basic indus- 
tries which furnished the supplies neces- 
sary to wining the war. 

“The National Petroleum Committee was 
in existence prior to the creation of the 
Fuel Administration. It had brought to- 
gether in effective cooperation the compet- 
ing elements of the industry. But to my 
mind a more significant fact was the ready 
response of the committee to the call to 
service by the Government. The super- 
vision of the industry required under the 
provisions of the Lever Act and by execu- 
tive order of the President might have 
been rendered exceedingly difficult, but the 
relations established between Mr. Requa, 
General Director of the Oil Division of 
the Fuel Administration, and Mr. Bedford, 
chairman of the National Petroleum War 
Service Committee, guaranteed the cordial 
cooperation which has marked the rela- 
tions between the Government and the 
industry from the first. 

“I cannot allow this occasion to pass 
without expressing the earnest hope that 
the spirit of cooperation thus established 
between the Government and the indus- 
try—I might rather say between the pub- 
lic represented by the Government and the 
industry—should be continued in some ef- 
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fective way. The influences which led capi- 
tal and labor to unite in a common pur- 
pose, which overcame hurtful competition, 
and which brought the representatives of 
Government and industry into cordial and 
effective cooperation—these influences still 
exist, for, except to the few who sought 
material gain, they are rooted in desire for 
the common good and appreciation of a 
new era in which human welfare is placed 
above material possessions. 

“We have refused to allow one world 
group to dominate other world groups. 
Free people, who are also understanding 
people, perceive that the spirit, not the 
form, of autocracy excites opposition and 
that this spirit exists within our borders 
as well as abroad, and is expressed in move- 
ments organized and supported by the ex- 
tremists at each end of the social and eco- 
nomic scale.. The National Petroleum War 
Service Committee, which has so effectively 
and generously cooperated with the Gov- 
ernment during the war, will unquestion- 
ably see both the wisdom and the necessity 
of continuing that cooperation to make 
safe the democracy for which we have 
fought.” 


NITRATE STOCKS TO BE SOLD 
THROUGH ORIGINAL IMPORTERS 


As a result of a conference held by repre- 
sentatives of the sodium nitrate importers 
and members of the sales office of the War 
Department, an agreement has been reached 
whereby government surplus stocks of so- 
dium nitrate will be disposed of by the same 
people from whom it was purchased on the 
same basis of market price less actual ex- 
pense incurred in making sales. The gov- 
ernment-owned nitrate will be sold to fill 
practically all orders up to the time when 
import restrictions are removed. After the 
import restrictions are removed the nitrate 
importers agree to sell on a basis of 1 
pound of government nitrate to each 2 pounds 
of their own. The Government will there- 
fore dispose of its nitrate as rapidly as pos- 
sible, taking into consideration the market 
conditions and the industry involved. The 
nitrate will all be disposed of at market 
prices. 


Loadings Decrease 

According to a report from C. H. Mark- 
ham, Regional Director for the Allegheny 
Region, transportation conditions in that 
region for the month of February showed 
continued improvement. Owing to the mild 
winter experienced, coal loadings in the 
region decreased 61,804 cars, compared with 
February of last year. Tidewater coal 
dumped amounted to 1,660,730 tons, an in- 
crease of 104,494 tons compared with 
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ACTIVITIES OF ALASKA CHAPTER 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


At a regular meeting of this Chapter held 
on November 15, 1918, a committee was ap- 
pointed to study ways and means of in- 
creasing prospecting in Alaska, and, if pos- 
sible to devise an equitable plan that could 
be placed before the Congress of the United 
States in an effort to secure federal aid for 
this much needed work. 

The report of this committee was received 
and approved at the meeting of the Chap- 
ter held on December 13, 1918, and the 
committee was asked to prepare the draft 
of a bill embodying the recommendations 
in their report. This the committee has 
done and the resulting bill was presented at 
the meeting of the Chapter held on January 
17, 1919. 

By this time the question has aroused 
widespread public interest in this district 
and the attendance at the meeting was so 
great that an adjournment to a larger hall 
was necessary. The draft of, the bill was 
discussed in detail and at length, and a few 
minor changes were made, after which it 
was adopted by the Chapter and, since it 
is a matter involving national legislation, 
was ordered forwarded, in accordance with 
the by-laws, to the American Mining Con- 
gress, with the request that the National 
Organization use every legitimate means 
to secure favorable action upon it by the 
Congress of the United States. Copies are 
also being sent to the Honorable the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, to the Director of 
the Bureau of Mines, and to Alaska’ s Dele- 
gate in Congress. 

The drafting of a plan to erent pros- 
pecting that will not leave loopholes for 
indolence or even fraud on the part of dis- 
honest beneficiaries has been no easy mat- 
ter, but the committee believes that by pro- 
viding for the strict supervision under rules 
and regulations to be made by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior of a mining engineer 
and his assistants, that this difficulty has 
been overcome. And it is the general con- 
census of opinion here (and the entire plan 
has been published in full in both news- 
papers in order to secure that opinion) that 
the present bill meets the objections and 
offers at the same time great possibilities of 
assistance to legitimate prospecting which 
cannot fail to be extremely beneficial to the 
mining industry of this vast empire. The 
plan has received the hearty endorsement 
of the Fairbanks Commercial Club, the 
Fairbanks Bar Association, the Nenana 
Commercial Club, and will without any 
doubt as soon as time permits receive the 
endorsement and support of similar organi- 
zations throughout Alaska, because of pros- 
pecting in a territory so largely dependent 
upon the mining industry is fully realized. 

It is worthy of note that the bill provides 
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for the repayment into the Treasury of the 
United States of the full amount appro- 
priated by Congress to create the fund, so 
that any money so set aside may be con- 
sidered in the nature of a loan to Alaska’s 
mining industry. 

In submitting this plan for the action of 
the American Congress, the Executive 
Committee of this Chapter, as well as the 
members of the Chapter itself, are united 
in their support of it, and formally and 
earnestly reuest that every effort be made 
to have it become a law, and pledge them- 
selves to render all possible assistance 
within their power to the furtherance of 
that end. 

Very respectfully, 
Joun A. Davis, 
Joun Gross, 
Georce A. McQvaria, 
The Executive Committee, Alaska Chapter 
American Mining Congress. 


Tungsten Situation Unsatisfactory 


H. C. Morris, in charge of tungsten for 
the Bureau of Mines, says: 

“The information obtained from various 
sources regarding tungsten and tungsten 
products during the month indicates very 
clearly the extremely unsettled conditions 
of the industry in every branch. Estimates 
as to stocks of concentrates on hand in the 
East varied from 2,500 to about 7,000 tons, 
and showed the desirability of some such 
assistance as the trade will receive from 
the compilation of reports or question- 
naires. 

“A moderate amount of concentrates of 
very good grade have been disposed of dur- 
ing the past month at considerably under 
$10 per unit, and it is reported that Eng- 
land is offering first-grade material for 
30 shillings. It is also said that a stanadrd 
grade of English high-speed steel is being 
offered in New York at about $1.70 per 
pound, and that some such steel may come 
on the market at a very much lower price. 

“The tungsten situation in this country 
is, of course, strongly reflected in that of 
South America and the Orient, where many 
brokers and dealers are facing bankruptcy; 
the producers in this country are, to say 
the least, in an extremely embarrassing 
financial condition. 


Offices Moved 


Morse Chain Co., Ithaca,-N. Y., announces 
that they are advised by P. A. Morse, of 
the Morse Engineering Co., their western rep- 
resentatives, St. Louis, Mo., that the Kansas 
City offices have been removed from the old 
quarters in the R. A. Long Building to more 
commodious rooms, Suite 211-212, Finance 


Building, where W. V. Warner, the office 
district manager, will greet their friends. 


| 
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Zinc-reduction capacity of the world, 


{As _of January, 1919, in short tons of primary spelter production.) _ 
Reduction capacity in short tons. 

Country Percentage of| Under Notes 
Present world total |construction 
Belgium 221 ,0CO 13.6 Plant of Vielle 
Montagne at Baelen 
destroyed. Condi- 
tion and ore supply 
doubtful of plants 
on the Meuse. 


Upper Silesia .Region of conten- 
tion between Ger- 
mans, Poles and 
Czecho-Slovaks, 


Germany 
(except Silesia) 
22,000-ton capa- 
France J city probably des- 
troyed by Germans. 
New electrolytic 
3 plants in Pyrenees, 
Great Britain Avonmouth plant. 
Holland Operating. 
Austria Condition unknown, 
Sweden 
Poland Cendition unknown, 
Norway 
Italy Electrolytic plant 
proposed at Vallau-) 
ria, 
Spain 
Total 


Europe 
U.S.A. 
Canada 
Mexico 3 
Australia Increase of capa- 
city at Lisbon 
electrolytic works 
Tasmania. 

India 
Japan 60,000 This proposed in- 
crease is probably 
abandoned, 

Siberia 5 ,CCO Not in operation 
in 1918, 


World 1,626,000 
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LEGISLATION—NATIONAL AND STATE 


The closing days of the Sixty-fifth Con- 
gress are memorable. A staggering array of 
bills, important and unimportant, died with 
the session, and await the action of the spe- 
cial session, which undoubtedly will be called 
within the next six weeks. Among some of 
the important measures which failed of pas- 
sage, which affect the mining industry, are 
the Leasing Bill, the bill for the protection of 
American potash, and the bill to regulate 
promotions. Despite the fact that President 
Wilson approved practically one-fourth of the 
laws enacted in the three sessions during the 
last nine days of Congress, the compendium 
shows that in seven appropriation bills alone, 
there are 100 so-called “riders” which will 
need to be disposed of at the special session. 
Between February 24 and March 4 President 
Wilson signed 116 bills. 

The Sixty-fifth Congress appropriated $57,- 
000,000,000. It passed 349 public laws, 48 pub- 
lic resolutions, 48 private laws. It conducted 
32 congressional investigations. There were 
22,594 bills and resolutions introduced, 16,684 
of which originated in the House. 

Many of the State Legislatures have been 
and now are in session. Legislation important 
to the mining industry has come up in the 
various legislatures, and in the resume which 
follows will be found a report from some of 
the State Legislatures. 


National 

H. R. 12863—To provide revenue, and for 
other purposes was the most important piece 
of legislation to come before the National 
Congress. As originally proposed it would 
have worked a great hardship upon the min- 
ing industry of the country. As finally passed, 
it carried seven out of the eight recommenda- 
tions made by The American Mining Con- 
gress in behalf of mining. The administra- 
tion. of this law is vitally important, and the 
Mining Congress has taken active steps to 
see that the wasting industries are intelli- 
gently taken care of in its application. A com- 
mittee has been formed to suggest to Com- 
missioner Roper the names of mining en- 
gineers who may be secured by the Depart- 
ment to carry on the work so ably begun by 
Mr. R. C. Allen. 


H. R. 13274—To provide relief where for- 
mal contracts have not been made in the 
manner required by law. To this bill was 
attached the Henderson amendment, which 
provided for the reimbursement of all net 
losses incurred by mining men in the produc- 
tion of war minerals. The bill as passed ap- 
propriates $8,500,000 for this purpose, and 
the administration is left to the Interior De- 
partment. This department has appointed a 
committee to investigate claims, of which 
committee former United States Senator 
John F. Shafroth of Colorado is chairman. 


Philip N. Moore, former president, Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining Engineers, and for- 
mer United States Congressman Martin D. 
Foster of Illinois are appointed as members 
of the committee. A full report of the ac- 
tivities of this committee is found else- 
where in this journal. 


H. R. 11259—An act to provide further for 
the national security and defense by encourag- 
ing the production, conserving the supply and 
controlling the distribution of those ores, 
metals, and minerals which have formerly 
been largely imported, or of which there is 
or may be an inadequate supply. This bill was 
purely a war measure, in order to allow the 
President of the United States to secure for 
war purposes those ores and metals of which 
there was a scarcity. It was turned over to 
the Interior Department for administration, 
and before it could be put into actual working 
force the armistice was declared, and the 
value of the legislation ceased. 


H. R. 15447—Introduced by Mr. Taylor of 
Colorado requiring publicity in pros- 
pectuses, advertisements, and offers for sale 
of securities. The bill designates as a “pro- 
moter” any person who organizes or partici- 
pates in the organization of any firm, cor- 
poration, association, syndicate, trust or other 
business concern for the purpose of obtaining 
compensation for his services in such or- 
ganization. It designates as “advertisements” 
any prospectus, or printed matter, letter or 
statement offering for sale securities of any 
kind, and provides that any such promoter, 
person, corporation, or anyone who communi- 
cated through the mails with three or more 
persons during a period of thirty days, or 
inserted in any newspaper, magazine, or 
periodical which circulated in any foreign 
country, or any state, district, or territory, 
any advertisement which offers securities or 
stock for sale, would be obliged to conform 
to federal censorship rules: First, every item 
of the proposed business organization must 
be published in full for the public, such as 
rates of commission and every expense in- 
curred or to be incurred. Announcement must 
be made that financial statements and other 
important information concerning the issuer 
of the securities were to be filed with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or with any per- 
son or board which the Secretary might des- 
ignate. No communications or offers for sale 
of stock through advertisements or letters 
could go through the United States mails in 
any form without there had previously been 
filed a balance sheet showing the true finan- 
cial condition no more than six months pre- 
ceding the mailing of such advertisement, the 
value of the issuer’s personal property as 
shown by actual inventory, a statement of 
income and expense of issuer for three years 
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preceding the statement so made, or, if the 
person or persons who had such securities for 
sale had not been in business three years, 
then for each year in which they had been in 
business. This bill was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Judiciary, where it died with the 
closing of the session. 


H. J. Res. 372—Providing that the pro- 
visions of Senate joint resolution, approved 
October 5, 1917, be amended so as to provide 
that the time for filing notices to hold mining 
claims in the Territory of Alaska be extended 
to the first day of April, 1919. The bill was 
considered under the unanimous consent rule, 
and passed the House, becoming a law in 
January, 1919. 


H. R. 11516—Introduced by Mr. Chandler 
of Oklahoma. To increase the revenue and to 
levy a duty upon imports from foreign coun- 
tries of lead and zinc ore and manufactured 
products containing lead and zinc. The bill 
provides that silver ore and all other ore 
containing lead shall pay a duty of 2 cents 
per pound on the lead contained therein, ac- 
cording to sample and assay at port of entry. 
A duty of 2% cents per pound upon lead in 
pigs and bars, molten and old refuse lead run 
into blocks and bars, and old scrap lead fit 
only to be remanufactured. Lead in sheets, 
pipes, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead wire, 3 
cents per pound. Zine ore or zinc in blocks, 
or pigs, or zinc old and worn out, 2 cents per 
pound. Zinc in sheets, 3 cents per pound. 
Manufacturers’ articles, or wares composed 
wholly or in part of lead or zinc, whether 
partly or wholly manufactured, 50 per cent 
ad valorem. That on all products of lead and 
zinc, or either of them, or products contain- 
ing lead and zinc, or either of them, there 
shall be levied, collected and paid, in addition 
to the tax now imposed by law, 30 per cent 
ad valorem. The bill was referred to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, and died 
with the session. 


H. R. 15402—Introduced by Mr. Bankhead. 
Providing for the education of native il- 
literates, of persons unable to understand and 
use the English language, and of other resi- 
dent persons of foreign birth; to provide for 
cooperation with the states in the education 
of such persons in the English language, the 
fundamental principles of government and 
citizenship, the elements of knowledge per- 
taining to self-support and home-making, and 
in such other work as will assist in preparing 
such illiterates and foreign-born persons for 
successful living and intelligent American citi- 
zenship. The bill appropriates $5,000,000 for 
the first year and after six years, the sum of 
$12,500,000. Any state may secure the bene- 
fits of this act by acceptance of its provisions 
and by the designation of an appropriate offi- 
cial to act as custodian of moneys allotted, 
and by authorizing the Department of Edu- 
cation or chief school officer to cooperate with 
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the United States in the educational work au- 
thorized, providing also that the state appro- 
priate an equal amount allotted by the Gov- 
ernment. The money appropriated is to be 
used for the purpose of salaries for teachers, 
supervisors, or directors of education, or for 
the preparation and training of such teachers. 
In order to secure the benefits of the act, each 
state shall submit to the Secretary of the In- 
terior for his approval, plans showing the 
manner in which it is proposed that the ap- 
propriation shall be used, including kind of 
instruction and equipment to be provided, 
courses of study, methods of instruction, 
qualifications of teachers, supervisors, and di- 
rectors, and the kind of schools in which the 
training is to be given. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Education, and was re- 
ported in the Senate February 27, 1919, by 
Senator Smith of Georgia. It died with the 
session. 


S. 2812—Consolidation of the Pittman- 
Walsh and Ferris bills authorizing the leasing 
of oil and coal lands, etc. There has been 
much disagreement over the provisions of 
this bill, and after years of effort a final agree- 
ment was reached by the House and Senate 
and government departments, February, 1919. 
The bill was “talked to death” in the last 
days of the session. The following covers 
the important portions of the bill: 

Sec. 2. Coal—This provides that citizens, 
associations, corporations or municipalities 
may enter land not otherwise appropriated, 
not exceeding 2,560 acres, on payment of not 
less than $10 per acre when land is situated 
more than fifteen miles from any completed 
railroad, and not less than $20 for lands 
within the fifteen-mile limit. Improvements or 
development work of not less than $8 per 
acre should be made within two years or pat- 
ent will not issue. Ownership of lands and 
coal shall not be interlocking. Ownership by 
trusts or combinations and conspiracy in re- 
straint of trade are prohibited. Coal larfd may 
be subdivided in the lease of tracts of forty 
acres each or multiples thereof, and the Sec- 
retary of the Interior shall fix in advance the 
royalty to be paid on production. Railroads 
may acquire leases or permits only for the 
amount necessary for their own use. Leases 
may be modified or changed to include con- 
tiguous subdivisions for consolidation. When 
a showing is made that coal is about to be 
exhausted additional leases may be granted 
under original conditions. Royalties shall not 
be less than two cents per ton. Annual acre 
rental not less than 25 cents for the first 
year, 50 cents for the second, third, fourth 
and fifth years, and $1.00 for each year there- 
after. Leases shall be for indeterminate 
periods. Provision is made for readjustment 
of terms at the close of each twenty year 
period. Licenses for coal production for 
private use may be issued to individuals, 
associations and municipalities without pay- 
ment of royalty. 
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Sec. 9. Phosphates—Provides for the leasing 
or selling of any lands containing phosphate 
deposits, no total acreage to exceed 2,560. 
The royalty shall be not less than two per 
cent of gross value of output, with the same 
annual acreage rental as applies to coal. 
Leases for indeterminate periods, with pro- 
vision for minimum annual production and 
twenty-year readjustment. 

Sec. 13. Oil and Gas.—The Secretary of the 
Interior may grant prospecting permits which 
shall give exclusive right for a period not 
exceeding two years to prospect for oil or 
gas upon not to exceed 640 acres where such 
lands are located within ten miles of any 
producing oil, or gas well, and not to exceed 
2,560 acres where land is situated more than 
ten miles from producing wells and not within 
a known geological oil or gas structure. Drill- 
ing must begin within six months and one or 
more wells must be down not less than 500 
feet each within a period of one year and 
within two years the depth must not be less 
than 2,000 feet unless deposits are discovered. 
Permits may be extended if a proper showing 
is made. In Alaska, prospecting permits not 
more than five in number may be granted to 
any classified applicant for a period not ex- 
ceeding four years and drilling must begin 
in two years. Upon establishing discovery, 
the Secretary of the Interior shall issue a 
patent to one-fourth of the land embraced in 
the prospecting permit under the regulations 
governing the survey of placer mining claims, 
and permittee shall have preferential right to 
lease remaining unpatented lands within the 
limits of his permit at a royalty of not less 
than one-eighth. Until application is made 
for patent a royalty of 22 per cent of gross 
value of all oil or gas secured from the lands 
embraced in the permit shall be paid to the 
Government. No well shall be drilled within 
200 feet of the outer boundaries of the lands 
located unless adjoining lands are patented or 
vested in private ownership. All unappro- 
priated deposits of oil or gas within known 
geologic structure, except those embraced in 
any prospecting permit, may be leased through 
competitive bidding in areas not exceeding 
1,280 acres, conditioned upon payment of roy- 
alty interest in the lease which shall not be 
less than one-eighth of the value of the pro- 
duction. Such leases shall be for twenty years, 
with provisional right for’ renewal. When 
there exists a question of validity of claim, 
tnder preexisting law, to land embraced in 
the executive order issued September, 1909, the 
President is authorized to direct a compro- 
mise and settlement by an exchange or divi- 
sion of land or proceeds of operation on re- 
linquishment within six months after the ap- 
proval of this act, of all rights, titles, etc., 
possessed prior to July 3, 1910, to any land 
embraced under above stated Executive Order 
(and not within naval reserve) and upon 
payment to the Government of one-eighth 
of all oil or gas produced the claimant shall 
be entitled to a lease thereof for a period 


of twenty years at a royalty of not less than 
one-eighth of the proceeds; provided, that on 
all claims within naval reserves only produc- 
ing wells may be leased, together with a suffi- 
cient area of land for operation. Fraudulent © 
claimants shall not be entitled to any land. 
Special -provisions are made as to Alaska 
claimants. 

Sec. 21. Oil Shale—tThe original oil shale 
provision stands, whereby 5,128 acres may 
entered by any person or corporation qualified, 
leases to be for indeterminate periods and 
royalties to be fixed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Annual rental at the rate of 50 cents 
per acre per annum for all lands included in 
the lease, the first year’s rental to be credited 
against royalties accruing for that year, roy- 
alties to be subject to adjustment at the end 
of each twenty-year period. The Secretary 
of the Interior may in his discretion waive 
payment of royalty during the first five years 
of any lease. It is provided that persons hav- 
ing valid location to oil shale under existing 
lease January 1, 1918, shall, upon relinquish- 
ment, be entitled to lease under this section 
provided no such claimant has been guilty of 
fraud in the location. Not more than one 
lease shall be granted to any one person or 
corporation. 

Sec. 22. Sodium.—Prospecting permits shall 
be issued for exclusive rights to prospect for 
chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, borates, sili- 
cates or nitrates of sodium for a period not 
exceeding two years on a tract of not exceed- 
ing 2,560 acres in compact form. San Ber- 
nardino County, Calif. is excepted. Upon 
proper showing, patent shall issue for one- 
fourth of the land embraced in the prospect- 
ing limit, and remaining land in the prospect- 
ing permit, together with all other lands 
known to contain such deposits, not covered 
by leases or permits, shall be held subject 
to lease or sale in blocks of not exceeding 
2,560 acres, all leases subject to advance pay- 
ment of 50 cents per acre for the first year 
and $1 per year thereafter. Leases shall 
be for indeterminate periods and royalties 
shall be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

General Provisions——Prospecting permits 
may be canceled if permittee fails to exercise 
due diligence in the prosecution of his pros- 
pecting work. Only one coal or phosphate 
lease can be held by one party, association or 
corporation, and not more than three oil or 
gas leases can be granted in any one state. 
Corporations shall not hold interests as stock- 
holders in other corporations or in more than 
three oil or gas leases. Interlocking interests 
are practically a violation of the provisions 
of the law. Provision is made that any num- 
ber of lessees may combine their several in- 
terests so far as may be necessary for the 
purpose of establishing and constructing pipe 
lines or railroads for the transportation of 
their product. The Secretary of the Interior 
reserves the right to determine the justice of 
joint use of rights of way, tunnels, etc., and 
‘he treatment and shipment of products trans- 
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ported through such joint provisions. Leases 
may not be assigned or sublet without the 
consent of the Secretary of the Interior. Au- 
thority is given to the Secretary of the In- 
terior to prescribe certain rules such as re- 
striction of the workday to eight hours for 
underground workers, requirement for the 
payment of wages twice a month in lawful 
money, and other provisions for the protec- 
tion of miners. Nothing in the act shall be 
construed as to affect the rights of states to 
exercise any rights as fixed by state laws. 
Moneys received from royalties and rentals 
become a part of the reclamation fund created 
under the Reclamation Act. Section 20 of the 
joint bill becomes Section 35 and provides 
that all mineral deposits referred to shall be 
subject to disposition only as to valid claims 
existent at the date of the passage of the act 
and thereafter maintained in compliance with 
the laws and which may be perfected under 
the laws. Any person who at the time of 
any withdrawal order or on January 1, 1918, 
was a bona fide occupant or claimant of oil 
and gas lands not withdrawn from entry, and 
who had performed all acts necessary under 
existing law for validation or discovery, and 
who had expended on such locations at least 
$250 for each location, shall, if application is 
made within three months from the passage 
of the act, be entitled to prospecting permits 
thereon on the same terms and conditions or 
other permits so provided, or, if discoveries 
have been made, he shall be entitled to a lease, 
provided that such lands are not reserved for 
the use of the navy and applicant has not 
been guilty of fraud. Those holding claims 
on lands afterward withdrawn have prefer- 
ential rights. 


S. Res. 82—Resolving that the Committee 
on Education and Labor be instructed to in- 
vestigate and recommend to the Senate meth- 
ods of promoting better social and industrial 
conditions in the country, particularly as to, 
first, the establishment of a natural tribunal 
to review and adjust difficulties between em- 
ployers and workmen and to improve indus- 
trial conditions in the various industries and 
trades; second, the development of the United 
States Employment Service into a national 
labor exchange; third, the regularization of 
employment; fourth, the prevention of unem- 
ployment among workers, both men and 
women, by a program of necessary public 
works to be undertaken during periods of in- 
dustrial depression. The bill also provides 
for investigation into the feasibility of a na- 
tional minimum wage law. With the rush of 
the last days of Congress the bill failed of 
passage. 


S. 3220—Introduced by Mr. Gronna. Au- 
thorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
make investigations, through the Bureau of 
Mines, of lignite coals, to determine the prac- 
ticability of their utilization as a fuel and in 
producing commercial products. The bill ap- 
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propriates the sum of $100,000 to conduct 
such experiments and investigations. The 
bill passed the Senate July 6, 1918, and the 
House January 7, 1919. The Bureau of Mines 
has already undertaken the investigations 
authorized, and engineers are now in the field 
to determine upon the location of experimental 
stations for this purpose. A report will be 
made to the Secretary of the Interior upon 
the return of the engineers. 


S. 5557—Introduced by Senator Henderson. 
To safeguard temporarily, by a license control 
of imports of potash, the interests of domes- 
tic potash producers until trade conditions are 
readjusted. The bill purports to safeguard the 
permanent supply of potash, and encourage 
domestic production, manufacture, and recov- 
ery of potash, and authorizes the Secretary 
of the Interior to issue licenses from time to 
time to persons, firms, or corporations for the 
importation of potash, and provides that after 
thirty days from the approval of the act, no 
potash shall be imported into the United 
States without such license. Each license 
shall state the amount of potash which the 
licensee shall be permitted to.import and shall 
be issued only on condition that the applicant 
has purchased or contracted, under guaranty 
satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior, 
to purchase an amount of potash produced in 
the United States, bearing the same ratio to 
the amount which he is permitted to import, 
as the estimated total production of potash 
in the United States bears to the difference 
between this estimated total production and 
the estimated total requirements of the United 
States. The bill appropriates $150,000 to carry 
on the necessary investigations. The bill 
ceases to be effective two years after the 
proclamation of peace. This bill, like many 
others, was caught in the legislative jam at 
the close of the session. 


S. J. Res. 198—Introduced by Mr. Jones. 
To suspend the doing of assessment work on 
mining claims in Alaska for the years 1917, 
1918, 1919 and 1920, and provides that no for- 
feiture or relocation of any mining claim or 
mining location shall be permitted or ad- 
judged for failure to do have done assess- 
ment work thereon for either of said years. 
The bill was passed by the Senate January 20, 
1919, and by the House February 17, 1919. 


S. 385—By Mr. Ashurst. Authorizing min- 
ing for metalliferous minerals on Indian Res- 
ervations. The leases granted under this act 
are for period for thirty years, with right to 
renew. for periods of ten years upon such 
reasonable terms and conditions as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 
It also grants to lessee the right to use, during 
the life of the lease, a tract of unoccupied 
land, not exceeding eighty acres for camp 
sites, milling, etc. It provides for the pay- 
ment of a royalty of not less than 5 per cent 
of the net value of the output of the minerals 
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at the mine, and an annual rental of 25 cents 
per acre for the first year, 50 cents for the 
second, third, fourth and fifth years, and $1 
for each succeeding year. In addition to the 
payment of the royalties and rentals provided, 
the lessee must expend not less than $100 in 
development work for each mining claim 
located, or leased. This bill was passed by 
the Senate, and favorably reported by the 
House. It was finally included in the Indian 
Appropriation bill, which failed of passage. 


Colorado.— Many important bills which are 
of interest to the state mining industry have 
heen introduced during the session, which 
probably will not close before the middle of 
April. The legislature has not acted upon 
any measure presented, but the mining men 
of the state are hopeful of securing satisfac- 
tory legislation for their industry. A resume 
of the bills presented and action taken thereon 
will be printed in the next issue of THE Min- 
ING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 


Utah.—Utah has enacted a “Blue Sky” law 
to become operative in May of this year. The 
bill, which was introduced by Representative 
J. E. Cardon, of Cache County, was amended 
in the Senate so as to include several fea- 
tures of a measure introduced by Senator 
George H. Dern, of Salt Lake. As finally 
passed, the measure includes certain features 
taken from the Michigan, Arizona and Cali- 
fornia statutes, including the “Pardee Law” of 
California, which is embodied in its entirety 
in the Utah law. 

The new Utah law provides for a State 
Securities Commission, consisting of the Sec- 
retary of State, Attorney General and Bank 
Commissioner. The Secretary of State be- 
comes Securities Commissioner and the com- 
mission is empowered to employ a secretary. 

All companies, dealers and agents are re- 
quired to file statements and obtain licenses 
from the state. The maximum filing fee for 
corporations is $25 annually. The fee for 
dealers or brokers is $10 and the statutary 
fees are required for copies of statements or 
other documents on file. Securities are re- 
quired to be marked so as to show that they 
are issued under license of the state, the mark- 
ing to recite that the issuance is permissive 
and not to indicate that the state endorses or 
recommends purchase. Exemptions follow 
almost exactly the language of the Michigan 
law. The Utah law prohibits publication in 
the state of the advertisement of an unlicensed 
company, a provision inserted to cover cases 
where foreign concerns without Utah agents 
place advertisements locally. 

Violation of the act is punishable by fine 
of $1,000 to $5,000 or by imprisonment in the 
state penitentiary for not more than five years. 

The Committee on Mining Investments of 
the American Mining Congress conferred fre- 
quently with the legislative committees con- 
sidering the subject and was instrumental in 
obtaining several desirable changes from the 
original form of the bill. 
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The Workmen’s Compensation Law, first 
enacted two years ago, was amended in im- 
portant particulars. A proposal to establish 
monopolistic state insurance was defeated. 
The waiting period was reduced from ten 
days to three days. Benefits were increased 
from 55 per cent to 60 per cent of the 
average weekly wage and from $12 to $16 
weekly maximum. A new provision makes 
mine lessees employes of the mine for the 
purposes of the act, but permits the mine 
owner to deduct the amount of the insur- 
ance premium from royalties paid under the 
lease. The provisions permitting mutual med- 
ical attention systems were retained in the 
law, although a strong effort was made to 
eliminate them. 

A new mine tax law, resulting from the 
constitutional amendment adopted last fall, 
was passed at this session. It provides that 
mines shall be taxed as previously on their 
surface ground and improvements and in ad- 
dition on three times their net annual proceeds. 
The law contains a much better definition of 
net proceeds and allows, in addition to ex- 
penses heretofore deductible, the amounts ex- 
pended for clerical and office work, state taxes, 
workmen’s compensation insurance and sal- 
aries of officers except corporate officers. As 
a result of an agreement between mine opera- 
tors and Governor Bamberger and other offi- 
cers of the state, mining companies which had 
begun proceedings in the Federal Court at- 
tacking the constitutionality of the “occupa- 
tion tax” passed two years ago, paid into the 
state treasury the amount of the “occupation 
tax” for last year. The understanding con- 
templated legislation containing the definition 
of net proceeds above alluded to, and providing 
for “not to exceed three times the net pro- 
ceeds.” The bill as passed embodied the agree- 
ment, except the phrase “not to exceed.” The 
State Senate adopted the phrase but the House 
did not, and it was finally eliminated in con- 
ference. Following the passage of the bill, 
the committee of mine operators, headed by 
Walter Fitch, of Eureka, formally released 
Governor Bamberger from his obligation un- 
der the agreement without, however, endors- 
ing the bill as passed. Governor Bamberger 
strongly favored the “not to exceed” pro- 
vision, but the opposition in the House, led by 
men suspected of endeavors to advance their 
political fortunes by “soaking the mines,” pre- 
vailed. The “not to exceed” phrase is fully 
justified by the fact that, although other prop- 
erty in the state is supposed to be assessed 
at full value, it is not and never has been thus 
assessed. 

The new tax bill carries a section repealing 
the “occupation tax.” 

Other bills of interest to the mining indus- 
try passed at the late session include a semi- 
monthly pay-day law and a law prohibiting the 
collection of fees for obtaining employment. 
A “one day rest in seven” bill and a basic 
eight-hour bill were defeated. The state al- 
ready has a law fixing eight hours as a day’s 
work underground. 
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Oklahoma.—The most important bill which 
affects the mining industry of this state, which 
came up for consideration of the Oklahoma 
State Legislature, is that which proposed tax- 
ation of the gross production of asphalt ores, 
bearing lead, zinc, jack, gold, silver of mate- 
rial oil and of natural gas in lieu of any 
other method of taxing same, and of certain 
property used in the production thereof; and 
amending section 1 of sub-division “a,” article 
2, chapter 107 Session Laws of Oklahoma, 
1915, to provide a direct and indirect system 
of taxation. Due to the very splendid work 
of the Oklahoma Employers’ Association, and 
the activities of the mining men of the state, 
this bill failed of passage. 


Idaho—The Idaho State Legislature 
passed, at its recent session, a bill which 
appropriates $100,000 to establish an Idaho 
State Geological Department, and provides 
for cooperation with the United States 
Bureau of Mines in the establishment of 
an experimental station at the Idaho State 
University at Moscow. The mining men ot 
the state are very much pleased with the 
attitude of their legislature toward the 
mining industry. No legislation detrimen- 
tal to mining was introduced during the 
session. 


New Mexico.—House Bill No. 19 refers to 
working hours and provides that eight hours’ 
labor performed by any person within nine 
consecutive hours in any calendar day shall 
constitute a day’s work for every class of em- 
ployment for hire within this state, except 
any employment that may pertain to farm, 
stock raising or domestic service unless other- 
wise provided by law. The bill provides for 
the extension of the hours of labor during 
the exigencies of an emergency where life or 
property are in imminent danger, provided 
that in such a case extra compensation shall 
te allowed of one and one-half times the rate 
of pay allowed for the same time during the 
eight hours’ service. A fine of not less than 
$100, nor more than $300 or imprisonment 
for a period of not less than thirty nor 
more than ninety days, is imposed for viola- 
tion of the law. 

House Bill No. 368 provides for a commis- 
sion to investigate and report to the next ses- 
sion of the State Legislature an equitable 
method for taxing mines and mineral lands, 
and provides that each member of the com- 
mission be paid $10 per day and actual and 
necessary traveling expenses which engaged 
in the performance of their duties. It also 
appropriates $3,000 to pay the per diem and 
expense of the commission. 

House Bill No. 162 provides that the aver- 
age net value in dollars of the output of each 
producing mine in the state for the years 
1916, 1917 and 1918 shall be taken and con- 
sidered by the State Tax Commission as a 
basis of valuation for the purposes of taxation 
of the net value in dollars of each producing 
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mine for the years 1919 and 1920. It provides 
that whenever the average net value in dollars 
of production of any mine for the years men- 
tioned shall be less than $50,000, then such 
production shall be taxed on the basis of pro- 
duction for the current year. 


DRASTIC CURTAILMENT OF LEAD 
PRODUCTION HAS BEEN EFFECTED 


F. B. Hyder, of the Bureau of Mines, is the 
author of the following: oo 

The domestic production of lead is prob- 
ably at the rate of 360,000 short tons yearly, 
which, compared with the 1918 production from 
domestic ores of 541,500 short tons, shows 
that a drastic curtailment in production has 
been effected. The St. Joseph Lead Company 
has shut down its smelter and will ship its ore 
production to other plants. This company is 
one of the largest factors in the domestic in- 
dustry, having produced 95,000 short tons of 
lead in 1917 and 80,000 short tons in 1918. 
The other Missouri producers, including the 
Desloge and National Lead Companies, have 
cut production probably to 50 or 60 per cent 
of last year’s rate. In Idaho the Hercules and 
Tamarack and Custer mines have closed, as has 
the Northport smelter. 

These properties produce about 120,000 tons 
of lead concentrates yearly. The Bunker Hill 
and Sullivan has cut production to 75 per cent 
of last year’s rate. Utah Apex has laid off 
300 men. 


_ Catalog No. 210, issued by The Jeffrey Mfg. 
Co., carries a description of their latest type 
of pivoted bucket conveyer for the handling 
of coal, ashes, clinkers, etc. 

The Jeffrey improved carrier was conceived 
about three years ago out of nearly twenty 
years of experience in the installation of suc- 
cessful pivoted bucket equipments, and was de- 
signed to embody from every angle the com- 
plete sense of: the words, reliability and long 
service; reliability in its action at all times, 
whether the installation outline be intricate, the 
surrounding conditions crude, or the attendant 
labor not of a high class; coupled with a 
maximum of material strength and hardness of 
wearing surfaces, which means for long serv- 
ice. The carrier is proving its worth in a 
most reliable and durable service in a large 
number of plants. 

_The new catalog is divided equally in its 
ninety-six pages between convincing and 
keenly illustrated details of the carrier, many 
interesting exterior and interior pages of large 
power-plant equipments and also reproductions 
of dimensioned blueprints in actual color of 
typical views for the various sizes of carrier 
equipment, which will be of especial interest 
to the architect and engineer as it enables them 
to incorporate the Jeffrey carrier into their 
building plans before placing their order for 
the equipment. They are now ready to dis- 
tribute the catalog to the trade. 
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CONTINUED COOPERATION BETWEEN 
INDUSTRY AND GOVERNMENT URGED 


A plan to promote public welfare by more 
effective cooperation between the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the coal 
industry has been submitted in referendum 
form to the members of the National Coal 
Association by officials of that organiza- 
tion, it was announced March 24 by the 
United States Fuel Administration. 

Producing companies holding member- 
ship in the National Coal Association rep- 
resent an annual output of approximately 
400,000,000 tons, or three-fourths of the 
country’s bituminous production. 

The plan is the outcome of conferences 
called by the United States Fuel Adminis- 
trator, Harry A. Garfield, in which coal 
operators and mine workers participated. 

Pursuant to arrangements at one of these 
conferences, held February 11-14, the mat- 
ter was laid before the President prior to 
his recent departure for France. 

Operators in all producing fields have 
been requested to study the proposals, to 
hold meetings in the near future to discuss 
them, and advise the representatives in 
the association’s directorate of their atti- 
tude and wishes. The concensus of the 
association’s opinion will thus be available 
within the next two weeks, and will be pre- 
sented at a meeting of its directors at 
Cleveland Ohio, April 4, at which time fur- 
ther consideration will be given to the 
plan. 

The plan takes full cognizance, it was an- 
nounced, of the interest of the public in 
all matters pertaining to the coal industry, 
especially the price it has to pay for coal. 
It is, therefore, proposed that the public 
be represented fully and adequately in 
placing in effect any plan looking toward 
the betterment of conditions, and to this 
end the proposed plan provides for such 
representation on the part of the public 
by the United States Government, to con- 
tinue during the period of readjustment 
and thereafter, when business sall have 
returned to a normal, peace-time basis. 

In brief the plan proposes: 

1. That all facts relating to the industry 
or any question touching it, such as the 
cost of living, the cost of production, labor 
conditions, transportation facilities and 
other factors entering into the cost of coal 
be officially and accurately ascertained by 
some of the regular government agencies, 
since the Government is the most appro- 
priate representative of the public. 

2. That the public is one of the parties 
at interest, the other two being capital 
and labor, and that no action affecting 
any of the findings of fact be taken until 
all three parties, through their duly quali- 
fied representatives, shall have had an 


opportunity to consider and discuss the 
proposals. 

3. That the determination of facts, as 
outlined, and the formulation of adminis- 
trative policy are two separate and dis- 
tinct functions and therefore should not 
be performed by the same agency of the 
Government. 

4. That the findings of facts, thus pro- 
posed, should be submitted to a permanent 
department or commission of the Govern- 
ment. In this connection it is pointed out 
that the plan does not contemplate the 
creation of new agencies, but proposes to 
utilize existing permanent governmental 
organizations. 

That the President designate some 
Cabinet officer, or other appropriate off- 
cial, to represent the public in considering 
any policy proposed, and that as advisers 
to the commissioner there should be an 
equal number, say three, of representatives 
of operators and miners. The function of 
the commission would be the consideration 
of all problems affecting the industry, and 
the formulation of policies to deal with 
such problems, the commission being a 
purely advisory body. 

6. That the commission shall make rec- 
ommendations to the President, who would 
thus be placed in close relation with the 
industry and all factors entering into it, 
making for its prosperity or retarding its 
development. 

Such a plan, modified to suit diverse con- 
ditions, it is conceivable, might be adopted 
not only by the coal industry, but by other 
basic industries of the country as well, in 
which event the Government would be 
placed in possessionof intimate facts, fig- 
ures and findings, and recommendations 
in meeting industrial problems relating to 
any industry as such problems might arise. 
It does not conflict with the work now 
being carried forward by the Industrial 
Board of the Department of Commerce. 


Manganese and Chrome in California 


California has long been known to contain 
deposits of commercial ores of both chromium 
and manganese; but only a limited produc- 
tion was made for many years, owing to the 
high cost of placing these materials on the 
principal markets in the eastern states. 

During the period of the world war the 
prices and requirement for these ores were 
raised greatly, on account of the curtailing of 
imports from the principal foreign sources 
and because of the increased demand for steel 
products. So far as possible, all known oc- 
currences of these ores in California were 
visited and examined by members of the field 
staff of the State Mining Bureau, and the 
results of these examinations are embodied in 
a new bulletin. 
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Lead and Zinc 


Imports by countries and exports (totals 
only) of lead and zinc during January, 
1919, as compiled by the Department of 
Commerce, are as follows: 


Movement 


IMPORTS 


Contents. 
Pounds. 


Articles 
and Countries. 


113,618 
639,817 


753,435 


Lead Bullion and Base Bullion: 
Mexico 

Zinc Ore and Calcamine: 
Canada 
Mexico 


9,678,891 


1,034,319 
1,929,071 


FOREIGN EXPORTS 
Lead Pigs and Bars 


DOMESTIC EXPORTS (TOTALS) 
Lead Pigs—Domestic Ore 
Lead Pigs—Foreign Ore 
Zinc Spelter—Domestic Ore 
Zinc in Sheets 


PERSONALS 


Roy N. Bishop, after spending several days 
in Washington and New York, has returned 
to California. 


George L. Nye, Denver, Colo., is in the 
East. 


James L. Bruce, manager of the Butte and 
Superior Mining Company, was in Washing- 
ton on business during the month. 


Jerome J. Day, recently elected president of 
the Idaho Mining Men’s Association, Wallace, 
Idaho, is spending a few weeks in the East. 


D. W. Brunton was a caller at the offices of 
the Mining Congress, en route to New York. 
He has been spending several weeks in south- 
ern Florida, and after a brief visit to New 
York will return to his home at Denver, Colo. 


Walter Renton Ingalls announces that 
he has retired from the editorship of the 
Engineering and Mining Journal which he 
has held for nearly fourteen years, and 
while continuing as consulting editor he 
has resumed practice as consulting engi- 
a aa office in No. 115 Broadway, New 

ork. 
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Courtenay DeKalb, associate editor, Mining 
and Scientific Press, San Francisco, spent a 
few days in Washington, en route to Spain, 
where he has been appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce to investigate mining and 
metallurgical resources of that country. 


J. H. Holmes, Jr., of Boulder, Colo., was in 
Washington during the month. 


A. H. Jarman, of San Francisco, who spent 
several weeks in Washington, in interest of 
the war mineral producers, has returned to 
his home. 


The Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker 
Company has issued Bulletin 301, which is 
very instructive and complete in its explana- 
tion of the workings of the circuit breaker. 
This bulletin gives a reference list of circuit 
breakers for D. C. circuits and rules for ap- 
plication. 


The Stephens-Adamson Manufacturing 
Company, of Aurora, Ill., have recently estab- 
lished a new sales office in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to give personal engineering attention to this 
particular territory. Mr. John G. Stewart, 
who has been associated with the Stephens- 
Adamson Manufacturing Company for fifteen 
years, has been appointed the district manager. 


R. S. Ellison, Governor of the Colorado 
Chapter of the American Mining Congress, 
is spending several weeks in the East. 


The resignation of William B. Symmes, 
Jr., Solicitor of the United States Fuel 
Administration, has been announced. His 
release was executed by Fuel Administrator 
Harry A. Garfield at Mr. Symmes’ urgent 
request to be permitted to resume his prac- 
tice of law in New York, where he is a 
member of the firm of Davis, Symmes & 
Schreiber, at 55 Liberty Street. 

Fuel Administration affairs were so 
nearly closed up, that Mr. Garfield decided 
the resignation of Mr. Symmes could be 
accepted, effective March 31. 


Effective February 15, 1919, A. S. Learoyd 
has been appointed assistant to the presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Coal and Navigation 
Company. 

Mr. Learoyd comes to the Navigation Com- 
pany from the United States Fuel Adminis- 
tration, in the work of which during the past 
year he officiated with marked success as di- 
rector of distribution. 

Prior to Mr. Learoyd’s connection with the 
Fuel Administration he was for many years 
employed as general freight agent by the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad 
Company. 


. 
$94,752 
5 
5,666,988 
4,658,421 
12,875,887 
10,680,934 
3,408,051 


» GANGWAY, please! 


Here’s Tony driving his gangway, and driving 
it quicker than ever, because his air supply is up 
to the mark every minute. 

For they hitched “Goodrich” Air Hose on to 
his jackhammer, and now he makes more money 
_ and does more work in less time. 

Goodrich Air Hose is proven to get more re- 
sults from man and machine. It never stalls. 
It keeps kink-free in spite of the hardest jolts 
= abrasions that a mine-floor can give mining 

ose. 

And it is unusually flexible and lively to 
handle. Tony and his fellow workmen swear 
by Goodrich Air Hose. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 
The City of Goodrich—Akron, Ohio 


| GOODRICH 

| AIR HOSE 


BUYERS’ DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting .& Refining 

Works, Irvington, N. J. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 


Nove Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ASSAYERS 


Indiana Laboratecries Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 47 
Street, New York City. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Ceo., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Fulton 


e Co., Denver, 


Colca. 
AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio. 


BALANCES 
Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver. 


Lolo. 
Thempson Balance Co., Denver, 
Cole. 


BALLS (For Ball Mills) 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BALL MILLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


BELT FASTENERS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, TL 


BELT HOOKS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co.. 522 S. 
Clinten St., Chicago, Til. 


BELT LACING (Steel Hinge) 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 
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INDEX 
BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 
Chicage Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 
H. Channen Co., Chicage, Tl. 
Goodrich Co.. B. F., Akron, Ohio 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Chicago Belting Cc., Chicago. U1. 
BINS (Coke and Coal) 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio 
BITS (Machine-Stecl) 
Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
BIT SHARPENERS 


American Tempering Co., Spring- 
field, Tl. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 


BLOWERS 


General Electric Co.. Schenectady, 
Masten Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BLOWERS (Forced Draft) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOILER FRONTS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


BOILERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. (feed pump) 

Cleveland Belting & Mach. Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Ce., 
Denver, Colo. 

Randle Machine Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Il. 

Goodwin, Reid & Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
—" Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


Wilmot Fngineering Co., Hazleton, 
‘a. 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 

General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

BUCKETS (Elevator) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Cc., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicazo 


CABLES 
Guides) 


(Connectors and 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 
Holmes & Bros., Robt., 

Danville, Ill. 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Inc., 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellssille, Pa. 
Marion Machine. Foundry & Sup- 


ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CAR DUMPS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsbureh, Pa. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, umbus, Ohio 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 


Kansas 


‘ourth 


& Supply Co., 


| 


| 
| Built for Service 
| HE Fort Wayne Electric Rock 
| 4 Drill is built to last. 

| Simple in construction—but rug- ' 
| ged and powerfully made—the Fort 
Wayne withstands the hardest kind of service day in and day out 


All points of contact are of especially treated steel, which means 
a maximum of output with a minimum of upkeep. 


The Fort Wayne is the only combined, non-reciprocating rock 
| drill on the market. 


| For literature descriptive of the Fort Wayne Drill Address: 


UNION ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Electrical Headquarters Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Hockensmith Wheel 
and Mine Car.Co. 


(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle BarTrucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite_W ood 


A Catalog of 


Mining Tanks is Ready 
for You! 


Fill in the Coupon and Mail 


Gentlemen: 
Send me a Copy 

of your Mining Tank 

Catalog and oblige, 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘‘M”’ upon request 


336 Market Street 


1-1919 —AMCJ California 
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Pacifi-+ 
Tank 
= Wood-Stay 
Pacific 
Tank & 
iro, \ 
San 
Francisco, Cal, 
“PACIFIC TANK BIDE COP 
Name _... 
City 


CHAINS 


Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Morse Chain Co., Ithaca, N. Y. 


CHEMISTS 


Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 

Hunt, Robt., & Co., Insurance 
Fachange, Chicago, Il. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., A. R., Inc., 99 John 
Street, New York City 

Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 


Pitkin, Inc., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York City 
Richards, W. J., Denver, Cole. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CLUTCHES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

—- Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


COAL CRUSHERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
So., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 

City. 

COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COAL HANDLING MA- 
CHINERY 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

COAL MINING MA- 
CHINERY 

Goodman ond Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

COAL WASHING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

COCKS (Locomotive, Cyl- 
inder and Gauge) 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

COILS (Choke) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 

Allison C 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Machinery Sales Co., 
Old Bld, cago. 

Novo Engine ee Mich. 

Standard Seale’ & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


‘a. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
Worthington Pump & 
= 115 Broadway, New Yo 
ity. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Fquipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


Co., Indi 


CONCRETE MIXERS 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., 1631 
Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONDENSERS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
= , 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


CONTROLLERS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Bets Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Hl. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
a. 


CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CONVEYORS AND ELE- 
VATORS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey’ Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CONVEYORS, SCREW 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio 


E. J. Longyear Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


COUPONS 


Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
nd. 


COUPLINGS 
neg W. H., & Co., 


Wilkes- 


CRANES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


CRUSHERS, COAL 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Seliver Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 

Gity, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & 
—— 115 Broadway, New Yor 
lity. 


CRUSHING, PLANTS, COKE 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CRUSHERS 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 

City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

Sine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


CRANES 


Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


CROSS-OVER DUMPS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CUTTER HEADS 
Frank Prox Co., Terre Haute, Ind. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 

Willis E. Holloway & Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 
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“Golden Glow” Headlights 


“Golden Glow”’ Incandescent Headlights 

project powerful beams of penetrating 
and non-binding light. Practically no 
maintenance as compared to arc head- 
lights. Write for catalog. 


Exectric Service Suppues Co. 


Railway Material and Electrical Supplies 


17th and Cambria Streets 
NEW YOR 50 Church Street 
CHICAGO. Monadnock Building 


EVERLASTING 
LINE 


Cutter Heads, 
Chains, 
Guides, etc. 


For all makes of 
Breast and Shortwall Machines 


Send for Booklet 


FRANK PROX CO. 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR 


Practical Reasons for 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


Every mining man knows that hand 
— doors are dangerous and in- 
cient 

Write down all their drawbacks in 
succession—every one you can think of. 
The American Mine Door isn’t any one 
of them, but it IS safe and certain at all 
times. 

Doesn't that make it interesting to you? 
Upon request, we shall be glad to tell 
you more about it. 


THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


HOISTS 


Acomplete line, Motor or Steam Driven — 
Varying Speed and Lifts. 


CRUSHERS 


Biake and Cornish Roll Types—Thor- 
oughly and Strongly Built—Rolls. 


MINE CARS 


Dumping End or Side or Both—Strong 
Wheels. 


CAR WHEELS 


Self Oiling, Roller Bearing for Mine or 
industrial Cars. 


PUMPS 


Deep Well—Centrifugal and Mine De- 
Watering. 


By ting a series of modern plants 

una a the Central and Southwest, we offer a 

gratifying service to operators in our territory. 
Prices and Details gladly given 


General Offices KANSAS CITY, MO. 


IRON WORKS 
"FOR SERVICE 
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DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 


DRAG LINES 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


DRILLS, CORE 


Longyear Co., 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS (Hand Operated 
Coal) 


Ohio Brass Cc., Mansfield, Ohio 
Leetonia Toc! Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Longyear Co., E. J., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


DRILLS, ROCK 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


E. J.. Minneapolis, 


Pneumoelectric Machine Cc., Syra- 
ecuse, N. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mfg. Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
. 


DUMPS, CROSS-OVER 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DUMP CARS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


DUMPS (Rotary) 
Wood Equipment Cc., Chicage, Il. 


DYNAMOS 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohiec 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 


jJefirey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELECTRIC LAMP GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ti. 
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ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


Goodman Mfe. Co., Forty-cighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Tl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Ohio Brass Ce., Mansfield, Ohio 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 953 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


ELEVATORS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 


seiees Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus. Ohio 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. & Co., Wilkes- 
arre, 


ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 


ah. 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Cc “Belting & Mach. Co., 
The, Cleveland, Ohio 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Mine Equipment & Supply Ce., 
Denver, Colo. 
Novo Engine Coe., Lansing, Mich. 
Standard Seale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


a. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES (HOISTING AND 
HAULING) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 

Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Mfg. Co., Milwau- 

ee, 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Ave., Pittsburgh, 


The, Cin- 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., 
cinnati, Ohio 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
ae 115 Broadway, New York, 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 


ENGINEERS 


H. R. Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, 

Sanderson Drill Co., Orr- 
ville, Ohio 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Hunt, Robt... & Co., 
Exchange, thicago, Tl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Longyear, FE. J., & Co., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 


EXPANDED STEEL LAMP 
GUARDS: 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Il. 


EXPLOSIVES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Insurance 


E uitable Powder Co., East Alton, 


Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


FANS, VENTILATING 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 
cow Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfz. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfz. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


FILTERS (Water) 

Wm. BR. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont. 

FITTINGS (Ground; 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

FORGINGS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

FORGED STEEL BALLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

FROGS AND SWITCHES 


Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
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To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


line material. | 


“Sure Grip’ Clamp 3%"-------- 3 
Catalog on request 


Combination Mine Hange 


ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


CHARLES A. CLARK B. K. LEACH 
A | I President Vice-President 
JOHN FUHRER 


Secretary-Treasus er 


FORALL PURPOSES TO 
WHICH THE JIGGING ART 


CAN BE APPLIED EGYPTIAN 
— TIMBER CO. 


The largest capacity and heaviest 
jigging machines made in the world 
—and entirely automatic in the 414 Rialto Building 
removal of concentrates. St. Louis, Mo. 


Will successfully handle ores up 
to 2144” round hole. 


ROUGHING JIGS 
—s Everything in the Way of 
G. H. ELMORE TIMBER FOR MINES 


Engineer 
Philadelphia 


There’s an 


Aldrich Pump 


Triplex or Quintuplex 
Horizontal or Vertical 
For Almost Every Pumping Requirement 


Write us for data covering your requirements 
Address 


THE ALDRICH PUMP CO, 4“LENTOWN, Pa. 
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GEARS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
ows Mfg. Co., umbus, Ohio 
Cen eral Electric ‘Co., Schenectady, 


GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 
Renate Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 


GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


GRATES (Shaking) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

GRATES (Stationary) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

GREASES 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, 
Ohio. 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, Col 

GUIDES 

Frank Prox Ce., Terre Haute, Ind. 


GUARDS , 

Flexible Steel Lacing Cc., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, IIl. 

HANGERS (Insulated 
Trolley) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 7th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 

HAULING ROPES 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 

& Cambria Sts. , Philadelphia, Pa. 
Electric Schenectady, 
Obie Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
HITCHINGS 


Macomber Rope Co., 
Kenosha, W 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
a Connellsville, Pa. 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 
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Pneumoelectric Machine Co., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 
We Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


Novo  Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Sta Scale & Supply Co., The, 
— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh h, 
a. 


HOISTS, STEAM 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg Co., Milwau- 

Co., Lansing, Mich. 
‘ovo nsing, Mic 

Holmes, Robt., & Bros., Inc., 
Danville, Il. 

Standard Scale & Co. The, 
ng Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


‘a. 
Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
vinnati, Ohio . 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
_ City, Mo. 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a. 


HOISTING ROPES 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Pa. 

Hazard Mfg. Co.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & ‘Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


HOISTS (Room &Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


HOSE (Rubber) 


Geodrich Co., The B. F., 
Ohio 


INSTRUMENTS, 
ING 


Akron, 


SURVEY- 


Ainsworth & Sons, Wm., Denver, 
Colo. 


MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa , 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Railwa 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATORS, SECTION 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Coe., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohia 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


Equipment Co., 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 


Service oe Co., 17th 
Cambria Sts., Sup iladelphia, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Trolley) 
Ohio Brass Cc.., Mansfield, Ohio 


INSULATED WIRE and 
CABLE 


Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 


iteel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, I 


Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

JACKS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

JIGS 

G. H. Fimore, 312 Parkway Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

KITS (Roadmen’s) 


Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 
at ARC AND INCAN- 


DESCENT 


Electrical Material Co.. 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Ill. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 
oa Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Leetonia Tool Co. (Carbide), Leeto- 


nia, Ohio 

LAMP GUARDS (Key Lock- 
ing) 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ill. 

LAMP PROTECTORS 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, I 

LAMPS, SAFETY 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 


LARRIES 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

LEATHER BELTING 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connel Pa. 

Marion Machine Foundry & Sup- 
ply Ce., Marien, Ind. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Cennelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
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Established 1882 


WEIR FROG COMPANY 


TRACK WORK FOR MINES 
COMPLETE TURNOUTS 
FOR SIDE TRACKS, ROOMS, TRAM ROADS AND TIPPLES 
PROMPT SHIPMENTS, DURABLE WORK 


Reasonable Prices 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


>MEDART 
SHEAVES 


(BICYCLE TYPE) 


For withstanding shock and 
tremendous stress in heav 
hoisting, the safety 
durability of Medart Bi- 
cycle Type Sheaves can- 
not be su 

are in use in the world’s 
largest mines. 

Just a Few of the Satis- 
isfied Users 
American Zinc Co. of Tenn. 

St. J Lead Co. 
a Copper Mining 
‘oO. 
i@ Arminus Chemical Co. 
Type MLK Imperial ' Cambridge Collieries Co. 
| Luminous Arc Headlight 


Imperial Luminous Arcs | 
Safe Light on Any Voltage 


ce Why Not Follow Their 
Even when the voltage drops consider-  \eraregy yo and Be Sure? 
ably Imperial Luminous Arcs maintain WV 
the same brilliant light. } construction: cast irom or 
The Imperial Line—Incandescents, 
Carbon Arcs, and Luminous Arcs— all sizes up to 15. ft. diame- 
includes the type you need. . ter; and can furni 
facture) up to 6 in. diameter, or can supply Hammer ts 
THE OHIO BRASS CO. MANSFIELD, OHIO | above 6 n. diameter; algo can supply Heavy Bearings, Base 
Exclusive Sales Agents in U. S. for ates, etc. iedart Patent Pulley Co., St. uis, No. 
; j Manufacturers for 39 years of complete Power Transmission 
Equipment. Engineering Sales Offices: Chicago, Philadelphia. 
Branch House and Office: Cincinnati. 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 
Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 
Electric Co.. Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Ironton Engine Co., Lronton, Ohic 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 


Tronton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 

Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Cclony Bldg., Chicago 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Vulean Iron Works, 
Pa. 


Wilkes-Barre, 


LOCOMOTIVES, 
RAIL 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 


Vulean Iron Works, 


RACK 


Wilkes-Barre, 


‘a. 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 


General Electric Co.. Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Celony Bidg., Chicago 
Goodman Co., Chicago, Ul. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Cbd., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 


LUBRICATORS 

Lunkenheimer Co.. 
nati, Ohio 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 

MACHINE TOOLS 


Randle Machine Ce. 
nati, Ohio 


The. Cincin- 


. The, Cincin- 


MATS AND MATTING 


Electric Service Supplies Ca., 17th 
Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MILLS, BAL 


Mine 
Denver, Colo. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co... Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment 
Denver. Colc. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 

City 


MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 
American Mine Door Co., 
Ohio 


MINING DRILL STEEL ) Hol- 
low and Solid) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New Yerk City 
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& Supply Co., 


& Supply 


Canton, 


MINING MACHINES 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 


Coodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halsted Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric) 

Geodman Mfg. Co., C 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N 
‘columbus, Ohio 


MINING MACHINERY 


H. Channon Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Machinery, Warehouse & Sales 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 


Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 


Hockensmith Wherl & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


MINE SIGNALS 

American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria *ts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE TIMBER 


Fgyptian Timber Co., 
Mo 


go, Til. 
urth St., 


St. Louis, 
Monongahela Wood Preserving Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING EQUIPMENT 


Flectric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts.. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Leetonia Tool Co., Leetonia, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marien, Ind. 

Wood Equipment Co., 
Ohio 


MINING MACHINE ROPE 


Macomber & Whyte Rope Co.. 
Kenosha, Wis. 


MOTORS 


as Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Cincinnati, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, I. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 


Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 
Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio 


ORE, BUYERS AND SEL- 
LERS OF 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 
Irvington Smelting and Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 
Phelps, Dodge Corporation, 

York City 


ORE CRUSHERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


ORE FEEDERS 


Denver Quartz Mill & Crusher Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Perforating Co., Chicago, 


New 


Ham- 


47 Fulton 


ome Engineering ., Carbondale, 
‘a. 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


PICKING TABLES 
E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 


io 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


PIPE, CAST IRON 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., 
Station, Pa. 


PIPE (Wood) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Ce.. Connellsville, Pa. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Pacific Tank 2 Pipe Co., 


‘rancisco, Cal. 


PORTABLE LAMP GUARDS 


Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ul. 


PORTABLE WVJOD HANDLE 
LAMP GUARD 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., 522 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago, Ul. 

POWER TRANSMIS- 
SION MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Ce., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 
F. J., Min- 


Penn 


San 


Longyear Company, 
neapolis. Minn. 
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BRATTICE CLOTH 


We cater to the mines direct for their requirements for Brattice Cloth in both 
Cotton Duck and Jute. 
COMPLETE STOCKS OF OUR LEADING BRANDS 


JUTEX Non-Inflammable DUTEX Duck Non-Inflammable & Waterproof 
PYLOX Jute Waterproof BLACK JACK Waterproof 
BRATEX Duck Non-Inflammable Old Sail Cloth 


MIKESELL BROTHERS COMPANY 
156-178 North LaSalle Street 


Samples and quotations cheerfully furnished 


HOW MANY $ DO YOU SPEND FOR REPAIRS DUE TO 
BURN-OUTS AND HOW MANY $ DO YOU LOSE 
DUE TO DELAYS IN A YEAR? 


Operating costs Coupon Books 


have been reduced for 
and delays elimi- 


nated in thousands Mine Com missaries 
of instances by the 
use of. 


AUTOMATIC 
RECLOSING 
CIRCUIT 
BREAKERS 


Will you continue 
paying for these un- 
necessary repairs 


The best method of handling sales. 
and delays or. will . 
ceacdea They save time and money—Stop 
you eliminate them: 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 


WHY No REDUCE YOUR COSTS AND AT THE 


AME TIME GET BETTER SERVICE? a quarter century. 
IT’S UP TO You For Prices, Samples and 
Send For Bulletin No. 30 Right“Now Catalogues, Write 


THE AUTOMATIC RECLOSING Allison Coupon Company 
CIRCUIT BREAKER CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO aa Indianapolis Indiana, U.S.A 


EGYPTIAN TIMBER COMPANY 
RAILROAD CROSS-TIES 


AND EVERYTHING IN THE WAY OF 
TIMBER FOR MINES 


821 Railroad Exchange Building, St. Louis Mo. 
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PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

aes Tron Works Co., Kansas 
lity, 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 

PUMPS, MILL 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., Be 


PUMPS, MINE 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., nelisville, Pa. 

Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


Fourth 


Pa. 
United Iron Works, Kansas City, 

o. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, N. Y., N. Y. 


PUMPS (Electric) 


Cleveland RBelfing & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
Mfz. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 


runes (Gathering or Dip) 


Cleveland Belting fo Machinery 
Co. Clev-cland, 0 

Connellsville Mfg. Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

PUMPS, PNEUMATIC AIR 
LIFT 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Ce., Cleveland, Ohio 

Novo Engine Ce., Lansing, Mich. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Page , 115 Broadway, New York 
ity 


UMPS, POWER 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Connellsville Mfz, & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio 

Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
1631 Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 


Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machin 
115 Broadway, New York 


PUMPS, STEAM 


Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 
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Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 
cinnati, Oh 

ndard Scale & Supply Co., The, 

Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh. 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
oe 115 Broadway, New York, 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Aldrich Pump Co., Allentown, Pa. 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Egyptian Iron Works, Murphys- 
boro, Ill 

Worthington Pump & Machine 
pga 115 Broadway, New Yor 


QUARRYING MACHINERY 


Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York 


RAILS 


Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., Steuben- 
ville, Ohio 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


RAIL BONDS 
Electric eta Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadel Iphia,Pa. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


RESPIRATORS 


Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia.Pa. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 


ROCK DRILLS (Steel) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
Nassau Street, New York 


ROPE, MANILA AND JUTE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago, New York 

Electrical Material Co., 618 W. 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Tl. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 


American Steel & Wire Co., te 
cago and New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, P: 

Roebling Sons, John A., Philadel. 
phia, Pa. 


ROPE, WIRE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago ond New York 

Hazard Mfg Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Co., 
Kenosha, Wis 

Roebling ogg "John A., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


RUBBER GOODS (Hose, Air 
Drills, etc.) 
H. Ch Co., Chi Th. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Federal Sign System Chicago, Il. 


SAMPLERS OF ORE 


Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John Street, 
New York 

Lucius Pitkin, Inc., 
Street, New York City 


SANDERS (Pneumatic 


Vacuum) 


SAW RIGS 


Novo Engine Co., Lansing, Mich. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SCALES 


Standard Scale & Supply Co., The, 
_— Liberty Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
a. 


SCREENS (Gravity) 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 

SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Ham- 


47 Fulton 


tl. 
Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robt., Dan- 


ville, Tl. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 


Street, Columbus, Ohio 
Lubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa 


SCREENS, REVOLVING 
Ghee Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Murphys- 
Mfg. Co., Au- 


ro, 


Egyptian Iron Works, 
boro, IIl. 


rora, Il. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


SHAKER PLATES 
Laubenstein Mfg. Co., Ashland, Pa. 


SHEAVES (Hoisting) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 
— Patent Pulley Co., St. Louis, 
o. 


SHOVELS 
Wyoming Shovel Co., Wyoming, Pa. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Federal Sign System, Chicago, III. 
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A Matter 


of Plant 
Efficiency 


Well-lighted shops and ware- 
houses are essential to the pro- 
gress of your work and the 
welfare of your employees. 


Flexco Split 
Handles Make the 
Best Portables 


used in conjunction with a 
Flexo lamp guard; they bring 
light to every inaccessible nook and corner. Their 
use eliminates fire hazard because they take the place 
of torches and matches. 

Flexco Split-Handles, when used in combination with 
Flexco or Flexco-Lok Guards, provide an efficient 
portable light. It is safe and quickly adjusted over 
cord and socket, no rewiring necessary. 


Write for Descriptive Literature. 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 


Dept. 522 South CHICAGO 
P. G. 25 Clinton St. Illinois 


Manufacturers of Alligator Steel Belt Lacing 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 
tion. Let us tell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 
and 


CONCENTRATION 
ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles Calif., U. S. A. 


FOR SALE 


8—Wilfley Concentrator Tables 

4—Deister Overstrom Concentrator 
Tables 

2—Gates Concentrator Tables 

2—12 x 25 Dorr Thickner Mechan- 
isms 

1—90’ mast 85’ boom guy line der- 
rick complete with bull wheel and 
irons 

11 x 12x 14 Steam driven Nordberg 
Compressor 

12 x 12 Duplex Clayton Belt driven 
Compressor 

—16 x 10x 16 Sullivan Two stage 
belt driven Compressors 

Truax, Hendy, Kilborn and Jacobs 
ore cars 


A. H. SIMPSON CO. 


MACHINERY—NEW AND USED 


633 Stevenson Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 


The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


100 William Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Cyanide of Sodium 
96-£8% 
Cyanogen contents 51-52% 
“Cyanegg” 
| or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg 


| form, each egg weighing approximately 


| one ounce. 


| 
| 


| 
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SIGNAL SETS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Federal Sign System, Chicago, I. 


SMELTERS 
Illinois Zine Co., Pera, Ml. 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SKIPS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


SPELTER 


Illinois Zine Co., Pern, Tl. 


SPLICE, CABLE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Ohio 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
10 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


STEAM SHOVELS 


Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co., 
Old Colony Bidg., Chicage 


STEEL (Mining) 


International High Speed Steel Ce., 
99 Nassau Street. New York 


STEEL (Rock Drill) 


International High Speed Steel Co., 
99 Nassau Street, New York 


STEEL, REINFORCING 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio 


STOKERS (Hand Fired) 


Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marion, Ind. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Co., Grange, 


STORES (Company Coupons) 


Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


SWITCHBOARD S, 
TELEPHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES  (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 


Electric Service Supplies Co.,. 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io 
Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


TANKS (Cylindrical, Acid 
Storage Gasoline, Lubri- 
cating Oil, etc.) 


Pacific Tank & Pipe Co., San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


TIMBER (Mine) 


Egyptian Timber Co., St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Monongahela Wood Preserving Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 


Willis E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 
Ohio 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Marion Machine, Foundry & Sup- 
ply Co., Marien, Ind. 

Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
Weir Frog Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
West Virginia Rail Co., Hunting- 
ton, W. Va. 
TRANSFORMERS 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


TRAPS 


Nicholson & Co., W. 
Karre, Pa. 


TROLLEY 
Clamps) 


H., Wilkes- 


(Hangers | and 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


TRUCKS 

Electcic Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

TUBES 

Randle Machinery Co., The, Cin- 


cinnati, Ohio 


TURBINES, STEAM 


General Electric Co., Schenectady 


VALVES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 

Lunkenheimer Co., The, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio 

Ghio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Street, Columbus, Ohio 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife 
mont, Pa. 
WEIGHERS 
Indiana Laboratcries Ce., 

mond, Ind. 
Ledoux & Co., Inc., New York 


Lucius Pitkin, Inec., 47 Fulton 
Street, New York 


WEIGHTS 
Wm. & Son, Denver, 
WIRE & CABLE 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cage, New York 

Hazard Mfg. Co., Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Roebling’s Sons, The John A. Co., 
Phila., Pa. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
& Cambria Sts., Philadelphia,Pa. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets 
Strips) 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 


& Sons Co., Oak- 


Ham- 


and 


| 
|__| 
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The Equitable Powder 
Manufacturing Company 


Alton Blasting Powder 
Alton High Explosives 


Black Diamond Permissibles 


FUSE CAPS 


and 
Miscellaneous Supplies 


MILLS 
Fort Smith, Ark., East Alton and Marion, Ill. 
General Offices, East Alton, Ill. 


Manufacturers of 


“National” Brands 


Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry | 


and agricultural blasting 


THE 


NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 


COMPANY 


Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 


| 


Are You Getting 
This Every Month? 


' Ask Us To Put You 
On Our List 


HAND-FIRED STOKER 
SOOT BLOWERS 
SHAKING GRATES 
DRAFT BLOWERS 
BOILER FRONTS 


Send for Catalog 


Coal Crushers Shaking Screens 
| Tipples Feeders 
| Larries Sheaves 
| Mine Cages Conveyors 


| Gravity Screens Elevators, Etc. 


Send for Bulletins 
| 


| MARION MACHINE, FOUNDRY AND 
| SUPPLY COMPANY 


| P.O. BOX 800 MARION, INDIANA 
| SCOTTDALE, PENNA. 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association 
supported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 

First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—The protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of pruduction, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of disputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by 
the wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible 
way those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers 
and well paid, efficient and loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application 
blank will show the way to help. Come in and bring the neigh- 
bor who would join this movement. Mail application to 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $ membership fee and dues for the year 
1917 ($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Min1nc ConGress JOURNAL). 


Associate membership (Admission fee $1.00 Annual dues $2.00) Total $3.00 
Active ( 15.00 * 10.00) 25.00 
Life - 100.00 


55055-55055. 540500 55055. 55025. 55. 05. 25.05.58. 5505.55. 
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WM. AINSWORTH & SONS 


AINSWORTH 


PRECISION BALANCES and ENGINEERING INSTRUMENTS 
Are Standard for Accuracy, Workmanship and Finish 


Send for Catalog of Balances. Also Catalog of Surveying Instruments and 
Bulletin of the Brunton Patent Pocket Transit 


DENVER, COLORADO, U. S. A. 


BALANCES AND 
WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 
Made by 
THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Denver, Colorado 


EQUIPMENT 


USED AND REBUILT 


Ready for Delivery: Buckets, Cars, 
Compressors, Crushers, Drag-Lines, 
Cranes, Hoisting Engines, Steam 
Shovels, Rails, (all weights) and 
Locomotives. 


MACHINERY WAREHOUSE & SALES CO. 
Successors to GEO. C. MARSH & CO. 


707 Old Celony Bidg., Chicage 


PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. | 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C. C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


Convert your fine silt or slack 
into Briquettes by our 


DUTCH PROCESS 
It's a simple and efficient method 


Write for Bulletins, Series A 


THE GENERAL BRIQUETTING CO. 
25 Broad Street New York 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Halisted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange. 
Chicago 
Mining Engineers and Chemists 


Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEEO ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES , 


WM.B SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH. PA 


== 
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At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 


ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 


The American Mining Congress is an organization 
of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Bldg. Washington, D. C. 
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LEDOUX & COMPANY, 


NEW YORK 


Sample and Assay Ores and 
Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in all transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C x Q” “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers' plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 
203 Broadway 


Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


LUCIUS PITKIN, Inc. 
Chemists 


Weighers, Samplers and Assayers of 


ORES and METALS 


We represent sellers at the receiving works 
and take full charge of their consignments. 


ADDRESS: 
47 Fulton St., New York City, N. Y 


E. J. LONGYEAR COMPANY 
Exploring Engineers 
Diamond Drill Contractors and 
Manufacturers 
Examination 
Exploration 
Development 


Mineral Lands 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Irvington Smelting and 


Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate. 


IRVINGTON NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OFFICE—Charles Engethard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Street 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Inc. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 

SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 

OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 

Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to § Tons 

MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON- 

SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 

Laboratory and Cffice: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
Francisco 

Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 

Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


The Last Pound of Mineral 


always interests mil! sometimes spells 
success or failure. You undoubtedly want to make a 
maximum extraction and produce the highest possible 
grade of concentrate. 


JANNEY FLOTATION MACHINES 
Either the “Standard” or the “Little” Janney will 
successfully treat flotation ores. ey are 
adaptable to mills of any size. The Janney patented 
circulating feature has a uilar effect upen flotation 
to that obtained by ring a screened or classified 
circulating load through any crushing medium. 

We make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 

Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 


STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 


Felt Building, Sait Lake City, Utah 


ywwners. It 
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NAV WAT: 


Results 


If it had not been for the untiring effort of THE 
AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, many clauses 
would have been retained in the Revenue Bill that 
would have worked vast hardship for your company. 


Do you know WHY these inequalities were re- 
moved? 


AG) 


Do you know WHY the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee accepted SIX out of EIGHT of the Recommen- 
dations made to it in behalf of the Mining Indus- 
try, by THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS? 


The Reason: 


Members of the Senate Finance Committee are 
fully aware that The American Mining Congress is 
composed of the fairest, most representative mining 

- men in the country; they know that when practically 
four thousand of these men agree that certain clauses 
in that bill would discriminate against the mining in- 
dustry, there is reason for readjustment. They know 
that The American Mining Congress is not a partisan 
organization, that it represents ALL branches of min- 
ing, and that a recommendation made by it carries the 
best thought of the leaders in the world’s greatest 
industry. 


Results Count! 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


Headquarters for Strictly First- 
Class Hoisting Engines, Boilers, 
Engines, Heaters, Pumps, Elec- 
trical Machinery, Ironworking 
Machinery. We Buy or Sell. 


THE CLEVELAND BELTING AND 
MACHINERY CO., CLEVELAND, OHIO 


\ 


INVESTIGATE 
The Bryan Process 


Volumetric Sizing Preceding 
Dry or Wet Concentration 


Mills Designed and Installed 
Concentration Tests Made 


THE MINERALS RECOVERY COMPANY 


1734 Glenarm St., Denver Colo., U.S. A. 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 


Light Steel Rails 


and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 


Mills and General 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


BALLS 


We make 
“DIAMOND” Brand 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
for ball mills 


If you want the most serviceable 
ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. 


RAILS 


500 tons new first quality 60 lb. rails 

200 tons new first quality 56 lb. rails 

150 tons new first quality 50 Ib. rails 
1000 tons 75 Ib. relaying rails 


Also a complete line of new frogs, switches, 
bolts, spikes, etc. 


Granville Supply Co. 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. 915 Olive Street St. Louis, Mo. 
Laubenstein Wilmot Engineering 


Manufacturing Company 


Manufacturers of 


PERFORATED 
METAL PLATES 


ASHLAND PENNA. 


Company 


Hazleton, Pennsylvania 


Manufacturers of 


Improved Breaker Machinery 
for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 
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For $2:22 


_ can buy 12 issues of this publication. 


OU can have a ready reference of general mining news— 


Coal, Metal and Oil. 


4 can keep advised of new Government Rules and 
Regulations. 


OU can benefit by 50 pages of discussion of mining prob- 
lems by prominent men in the indusiry. 


OU can read wide-awake editorials treating Readjustment 
questions from the standpoint of the producer of mine 
products. 


If 


One of your employes made request for a dozen steel pins 
at 17c each, you would not hesitate in approving the order. 


Why 


Should you hesitate in approving an order for one dozen 
issues of a Journal which is becoming the “Mining Man’s 
Ready Reference” because it carries the information he wants 
concisely and authentically stated ? 


One-Half Cent 
Per Day 


(The $2.00 price will last during the introduction of the Journal to the 
general public. Formerly it has been furnished only to members of 
The American Mining Congress.) 
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The Indiana Laboratories Co. 
Incorporated 
Chemists, Assayers, Engineers, Shippers’ 
Representatives 


Orvis C. Hoffman Leon H. Hoffman 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 
HOFFMAN BROS., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


Our Specialty—Testing Bituminous Coal Lands 


Hammond, Ind. Philipsburg, Mont. Up-to-date Equi i wane 
PRESERVE 70"... ona 
Structures W. H. 


by our TIME-TESTED METHODS 
Write for Bulletin No 12 
“*Mine Timbers” 
Photos are Same wood, Same exposure 
MONONGAHELA WOOD 
PRESERVING CO. 


CREATED Fulton Bldg., Pittsburgh,Pa. UNTREATED 


SULPHURIC ACID CHEMICALS 
CHEMICALLY PURE ACIDS AND AMMONIA 
For Assaying and Fine Chemical Analysis 


Manufactured by 
THE WESTERN CHEMICAL MFG. CO. 
Ask your dealer DENVER, COLO. 


RICHARDS, J. W. 


ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
1118 Nineteenth St., Denver 


NICHOLSON & CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, 


Penna. 


THE BUCKEYE ROLLING MILL CO. 
Main Offices Works 
Steubenville, Ohio Newark, Ohio 
Light Steel Rails All Sections 


12 lb. to 40 Ib., inclusive, with accessories 
Quick shipment is our specialty 


SUPERINTENDENT >. 


ASSAYER ENGINEER. MASTER MECHANIC ELECTRICIAN? © 
Ore Shippers’ Agent. Write for terms. | BUSINESS MEN'S CLEARING HOUSE, DENVER, COLO. \\ 
Representatives at all Colorado smelters. 
, ‘ 
SCREENS OF ALL KINDS WILLIS E. HOLLOWAY CO. | 
Chicago Perforating Co. Engineers and Contractors j 
West 24th 
ROCKEFELLER BUILDING, CLEVELAND, O. 
Tipp! ipment, Picking Tables, Designers of 
Machinery. 
® 
JOHN HERMAN, B.S.C. TOUT & McCARTHY, Butte, Mont. | 
SCREENING BALL MILLS Assayers and Chemists : 
Gre coating and Assaying Assays, Analysis and Tests, Independent Control 
5148. L.A. Los Angeles, Cal. Work 
® ° 
© ° 
SEELEY W. MUDD, Mining Engineer BEACH & COMPANY 
1208 Hollingsworth Building Los Angeles, Cal. ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 
Code: Bedford McNeill Supervise weighing and samp!ing of ore shipments 
to smeiters. 
Herbert Goodal Archie J. Goodall | Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 
GOODALL 'BROS., Assayers and ur 
ments Checked Controls a Specialty | 
Main Street, HELENA, MONTANA ° ° 
° W. L. PIERS 
ALONZO F. BARDWELL ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
Ore Shippers! RARE METALS AND ANALYSES 
Ore iP 
158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah L 428 Eighteenth St. Denver, Colo. 
° ° 
> 
R. H. OFFICER & COMPANY | CHARLES S. COWAN | 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS ASSAYER & CHEMIST 
Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited l 160 S. West Temple St. Salt Lake City, Utah d 
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COOPERATE 


Why? 


Because nothing worth while can be 
accomplished without 


Cooperation 


When? 


Right now. Your assistance is needed 
more than it ever has been, to secure 
for the mining industry proper rec- 
ognition of its importance in National 


Reconstruction 


Where? 


With THE AMERICAN MINING 
CONGRESS, the organization repre- 
senting every phase of the mining 
industry; the organization that HAS 
secured results; the organization that 
has the confidence and cooperation of 
the agencies to which we must look 
for assistance; the organization with 
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Vision 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 


Ainsworth, Williams & Son 

Aldrich Pump Company 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co 

Allison Coupon Company 

Ameling, H. R., Prospecting Co 

American Mine Door Company 

American Steel & Wire Company 

Atlas Powder Company 

Automatic Reclosing Circuit Breaker Co. . 
Bardwell, Alonzo F 

Bertha Coal Co., 

Beach & Company 

Buckeye Rolling Mill Co., The 

Business Men’s Clearing House 

Central Frog & Switch Co., The 

Channon Company, H 

Chicago Belting Company 

Chicage Perforating Company 

Cleveland Belting & Machinery Co 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply Co 

Denver Engineering Works 

Du Pont de Nemours Powder Co., The E. I. 29 
Duquesne Electric & Mfg. Co 

Edison Storage Battery Co 

Egyptian Timber Company 

Electric 
Electric Railway Equipment Company... . 
Electric Storage Battery Co 


Service Supplies Co 


Elmore, G. 

Equitable Powder Company 

Federal Sign System 

Flexible Steel Lacing Co., The 
General Briquetting Co 

General Electric Company 

Goodin, Reid & Company 

Goodall Brothers 

Goodman Mfg. Company 

Goodrich Rubber Co., The B. F.... 
Granville Supply Company 
Hamilton, Beauchamp, Woodworth, Inc... 
Hazard Mfg. Company 

Hercules Powder Company 

Herman, John 


Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert 
Hunt, Robt. W., & Co 


Ironton Engine Co., 
Irvington Smelting & Refining Works... 


Jeffrey Manufacturing Co............. Cover 


Laubenstein Mfg. Company.............. 50 
Ledoux & Company 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Company 
Longyear Company, E. J 
Lunkenheimer Company, The 

Marion Machine Foundry & Supply Co.... 45 
Machinery Warehouse & Sales Co 

Macomber & Whyte Rope Company 

Medart Patent Pulley Company 

Monongahela Wood Preserving Co 

Mikesell Brothers Co 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co 

Minerals Recovery Company............. 
Morse Chain Company 

Mudd, 
National Fuse & Powder Co 
Nicholson & Co., W. H 
Novo Engine Company, The 


Seeley W.... 


Ohio Brass Company. 

Officer & Co., R. H. 

Pacific Tank & Pipe Co 
Pennsylvania Smelting Co., The 
Phelps-Dodge Corporation 
Phillips Mine & Mill Supply Co 
Piers, W. 
Pitkin, Ine., 


Pneumelectric Machine Company 


Lucius. 


Prox Company, The Frank 

Richards, J. W 

Roebling’s Sons Co., John A 

Roessler & Hasslacker Chemical Co., The. 
Sanderson Cyclone Drill Company 

Seaife, Wm. B., & Sons Co 

Simpson Company, A. 

Southwestern Engineering Co., The 
Standard Scale & Supply Company 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co 

Stimpson Equipment Co 

Thompson Balance Company 
Thorne-Neale & Company................ 
Tout & MeCarthy.... 

Union Electric Company 

United Metals Selling Co.. 

United Iron Works Company............. 
Vulean Iron Works. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co 

West Virginia Rail Company............ 
Western Chemical Mfg. 

Wilmot Engineering Co 

Weir Frog Co 

Wood Equipment Company 

Wyoming Shovel Works 
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Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car Co...... 33 35 
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Holloway Company, The Willis E........ 53 19 
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Illinois Zine Company...............1.... 40 51 
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THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


““The Best Since 1820’’ 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Thorne, Neale & Company 


Incorporated 


601-610 Stephen Girard Building, Philadelphia, Penna. 


Temple Collieries — Agents for 
Harry E., L. V., Forty 
Fort, L. V.; Mount Pardee Bros. & Co. 
Lookout, L. V. or D., Lattimer-Lehigh 


L. & W.; Lackawanna 

D., L. & W. or Erie. BITUMINOUS | 

Schuylkill Collieries— O A L S 
Buck Run, P. & R.; “ee ein; Son- 
New Castle, man Slope, Vein. 


Sonman Smithing—1)4-inch Screened, Low Sulphur, Spongy Coke 
SHIPMENTS—RAIL OR WATER 


CHAS. E. FERNBERG, General Sales Agent 
New York Office: 17 Battery Place 


Baltimore Boston Chicago Buffalo Mauch Chunk 
Cable Address: ‘‘THORNEALE” 
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The Sign The Sign 


of Durability 


READY FOR COMPETITION 
The Call of the Hour 


If you have belting difficulties with a higher cost and a lower out- 
put per unit power than your competitors, 


COME TO US 
MORSE DRIVES meet every demand of direct-connected units. 
Wages do not come from Capital but from Production. 


American high price labor can only meet Foreign Labor Prices 
with greater production and lower maintenance. 


MORSE DRIVES always increase the production of motor-driven 
units, and assure without the use of oil baths a positive, 
uniform, non-slipping, high speed. 


Great Power and Strength standing 100 per cent overloads. 
Sizes from 1% h. p. to 5,000 h. p. 


MORSE Silent Rocker Joint Chain DRIVES 


Give greater output in a given time. 

Give steadily, noiselessly—clean, never failing. 
Ninety-nine per cent efficient, cost less to operate. 
Longer life, less maintenance, less depreciation. 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE 


Meets every call for assistance or information, will provide draw- 
ings and specifications for solving your problem of ‘‘those drives.” 


When belts give trouble or machines are not giving their output, 
call our nearest office. 


MORSE CHAIN CO. Ithaca, N.Y. 


® silent chains in the world 


MORSE ENGINEERING SERVICE Address Nearest Office ASSISTANCE WITHOUT OBLIGATION 


141 Milk St. Camada.......... Jones & Glasco, Regis’d 
Chicago, Ill... .. L. & T, Bldg. Montreal, St. Nicholas Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio.. .. -Engineers’ Bidg. Toronto, Traders Bank Bldg 
Detroit, Mich....... 1003 Woodward Ave. City, Mo.... R. A. Long Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Pa.. Wasting 


San Francisco, Cal. .. - Megtnets Bide St. Louis, Mo 
Atlanta, Can 


emi Bidg. 


Licensees for Europe and Eastern Hemisphere—The Westinghouse Brake Co., Ltd., London, N. 
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Here’s a Complete 


Text-book 


‘Upon the Belt Conveyer 


Can be rightfully termed a complete text-book upon the Belt 
Conveyer. The bestin Belt Conveyer practice has been collected 
and printed in this book, as shown by the following subjects: 


Early Types of Belt Conveyers 
Improvements of Type for Better Service 
Industries Using Belt Conveyers 

Typical Applications of Belt Conveyers 
Condensed Data for the Busy Engineer 
Belt Tension and Horse Power Pull 
General Tables of Belt Capacities 
Belting Facts in Widths, Plys and Covers 
Protecting the Life of The Conveyer Belt 
Curve of Belt from Horizontal! to Incline 
Various Forms of Belt Conveyer Drives 


Spacing of Conveyer Parts for Best Service 
Methods of Loading and Unloading Belts 
Jeffrey Belt Conveyer Parts 
Conveyer Belting of Various Kinds 
Unloading Trippers and Installation Views 
Rules for Using ‘‘Standard” Conveyers 
Tabulated List of the“‘Standard” Conveyers 
General Dimensions for Installing ‘“Stan- 
dard” Conveyors 
Tabulated Weights of Various Materials 
Jeffrey Belt Conveyers in Many Industries 


Write Today for Catalog No. 175-N 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 NORTH 4th ST., COLUMBUS, OHIO 


BRANCHES: 


New York Boston 
Chicago St. Louis Dallas 


Charleston, W. Va. 


Cleveland 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building 


Philadelphia Scranton Pittsburgh 
Birmingham Milwaukee Montreal 
Seattle Office: L.C. Smith Building 
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